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Art. 1. Malone’s Edition of Shak/peare, 
[Continued from Vol. VII. p. 452.] 


In a former number we prefented our readers with a general 
view of this edition of Shakfpeare, and placed before them a_ 
fummary of the preface. It remains to take notice of ‘the 
text and the notes. In giving the former, Mr. Malone pro- 
fefledly adheres to the oldeft copies, and, in our judgment, 
generally with propriety, though there are not inftances want- 
ing in which the replacing of the moft antient reading {natches - 
fenfe from the author, and Jaborioufly overwhelms him, if not 
with abfolute nonfenfe, at leaft with incongruity. We felect 
the following paflage as a moft ftriking fpecimen, from the 
foliloquy of Adacheth, Vol. tv. p. 321. 

$ and wither’d murder, 
Alarum’d by his fentinel, the wolf, 
_ Whofe howl’s his watch, thus with his flealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravifhing /des, towards his defign 
Moves like a ghoft.’ 

The following laborious comment is fubjoined to vindicate 

this reftoration. Pp. 322. 


© mmm thus with his ‘ese pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravifhing fides, towards his defign 
Moves like a ghoft.\ Thus theold copy. Mr. Pope changed 
des to frrides. A ravithing frride being, in gat cease opi- 
nion, ** an action of violence, impetuofity and tumult,’’ he 
would read—With Tarquin ravifhing, /lides, &c. Martone. 

¢ I cannot agree with Dr. Johnfon that a /ride is always an ac- 
tion of violence, impetuofity, or tumult. Spenfer ufes the wofd in 
his Faery Queen, b. iv. ¢. 8. and with no idea of violence an- 
nexed to it: 

, ‘¢ With eafy fteps fo foft as foot could fridge.” aout 
And as an additional proof that a /ride is not always a tumuliud 
oxs effort, the following initance from Harringtoa’s Tranflafion of 
Ariofio, [1591,] may be brought: oS ee 
Vou. MIL N°I, L | ‘“ He 
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«* He takes a long and leifurable firide, 

“ And longett on the hinder foot he ttaid ; 

6 So foft he treads, altho’ his fleps were wide, 

«© As; though to tread on eggs he was afraid. 

« And as he goes, he gropes on either fide 

‘ ‘To find the bed,” &ce Orlando Furiofo, B. 28, ftanza 63. 

é Whoever has been reduced to the neceility of finding his way 
about a houfe in the dark, mutt know that it is natural to take 
larce frides, mm order to feel before us whether we have a fafe 
footing or not. The ravifher and murderer would naturally take 
fuch #rides, not only on the fame account, but that their fteps 
might be fewer in number, and the found of their feet be re- 
peated as feldom as poilible. S1reevens. 

‘ Mr.Steevens’s obfervation is confirmed by many inflances that 
occur in our ancient poets. So, in a paitlage by J. Sylvetter, 
cited in Exglaud’s Parnafjxs, 1600 : 

‘© Anon he ftalketh with an ca/y frride, 

© By fome clear river’s lillie-paved fide.” 
Again, in our author’s King Richard I]: 

«© Nay rather every edious siride 1 make.’ 
Thus alfo the Roman poets : 

“ avfigia turtim 

“¢ Su/penfo digitis tert tac:turna gradu.” Ovid. Fafti. 

© Eunt racité per metla filenuia maguis 

6 Pafiibus.”” Statius, lib. x. ) 
It is obfervable, that Shakfpeare, when he has occafion, in his 
Rape of Lucrece, to afertbe the ation here alluded to, ufes a 
fimilar expreflion ; and perhaps would have ufed the word frride, 
it he had not been fettered by the rhime: 

«© Into the chamber wickedly he falks.”? 

Pliofible, however, as this emendation may appear, the old 
reading, fides, is, | believe, the true one; I have therefore ad- 
bered to ir on the fame principle on which I have uniformly pro- 
ceeded throughout the prefent edition, that of leaving the ori- 
ginal text undiiiurbed, whenever it could be juttified cither by 
comparing our author with himftelf or with contemporary writers 
The following paffage in Marlowe’s tranflation of Ovid’s Ex ns 
Gites, Svo. late, but printed abo: “¢ ie? 
redline a a n+ pa as about 1598, adds fupport to the 

“ J faw . hen forth a tired lover went, 

** His jue patt fers ice, and his courage fpent.”” 

V ici, cum fortbus laffus prodiret amator, 
aca oo referens emeritumque datus. 
Avan, im Martial: 

Tuteacbris cuades ; me ludere, tefte lucerna 
Et juvat adwiffa rumpere luce Jatus. ? 





‘It mav hkewife be obferved thae FalQam: P 

“— ae I aa ¢ be obferved = Falitaff in the fifth ac of the 
' Pe IVE: 0) imNagsyer Lays to ' rs. . = Da. ° 
vide me like a bribe-buck. Ford and Mrs. Page, ‘ Di- 


rok } 
uck, each a haunch: ill kee; 
to myfelf,"” &c, Falftaff certainly did mot think chen tet toe 
of Ovid's lover, pak fervnne hose at think them, like thofe 
‘ ‘y Pet tervgce; having met one of the ladies by 
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an). | ation, 


© I believes 
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©] believe, however, a line has been loft after the words 

° ftealthy pace.’ Our author did not, | imagine, mean to make 

the murderer a ravifher likewife. In the parallel paflage in The 
Rape of Lucrece, they are diftin¢et perfons : 

*¢ While Lust and Murpver wake, to fata and kill.” 
Perhaps the line which I fuppofe to have been loit, was of this 
import : 

and wither’d Murper, 

Alarum’d by his fentinel, the wolf, 

Whofe howl’s his watch, thus with his flealthy pace 

Enters the portal; while night-waking Lust, 

With Tarquin’s ravifhing fides, towards his defign 

Moves like a ghoft. 

© There is reafon to believe that many of the difficulties in 
Shakfpeare’s plays arife from lines and halt-lines having been 
omitted, by the compofitor’s eye pafling haftily over them, Of this 
kind of negligence there is a remarkable inftance in the prefent 
play, as printed in the folio, 1632, where the tollowing paflage 
as thus exhibited: 4 

“s that we but teach 

«* Bloody inftrué¢tions, which, being taught, return 

** Jo plague the ingredience of our poifond chalice 

‘* ‘To our own lips.” 

‘If this miflake had happened in the firft copy, and had been 
continued in the fubfequent impreffions, what diligence or 
fagacity could have reitored the paflage to fenfe ? 

In the folio, 1623, it is right, except that the word ingredients 
is there alfo mif-fpelt : 

“s - which, being taught, return 

‘* To plague the inventor. This even-handed juftice 

“* Commends the ingredients of our poifon’d chalice 

*¢ ‘To our own lips.”’ 

We break off here as the reft of the note contains nothin 
very material to the purpofe. In our opinion, Mr. M. has 
laboured, and laboured againft his own perfuafion to facrifice 
the poet, and fenfe, and propriety, to a printer’s exactnefs. He 
has told us, indeed, in other places, that it is not always the 
moft fpecious or the moft pertinent fenfe, which are to deter- 
mine an editor in the rejection or adoption of a paflage; that 
the manner, the peculiarities of an author are to decide: and 
this will often be granted where an option is to be made be- 
tween two meanings. But here, what have we gained? we 
Have rejected fenfe to eftablifh a reading, we have dropt a 
beauty and caught a flaw. An obfcure allufion at beft, and 
that ton image too unnatural to ftart at that moment either 
in the mind of Shakfpeare or Macbeth: for unlefs we abfurdly 
fuppofe, that * with’ anfwers to the Latin * cum,’ that late- 
ral motion, our editor eftablifhes, was referved for a {pot, to 
which the poet furely difdained to follow Tarquin through the 
dark windings of Collatinus’ manfion—the couch of Lucrece. 
Such libidinous deviation from propriety and fenfe, might : 
B 2 we 
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well be fupported by * me memini numeros fuftinuifle novem," 
or the « non erit hoc Sage. See cocleftis patiens latus,’ as 
by Falftaff’s fdes, or the * Latus emeritum. ; 

4* that contefted paflage of the Merchant of Venice, A& iv. 
fc. 1. where Shylock refufes to alledge reafons for his conduct, 
we cannot fubfcribe to the eftablifhed reading. We reject the 
abrupt introduction of * maflers of paffion,’ not becaufe it is 
followed by * fways ;’ a licence, as the editor juftly obferves, 
frequent in the writings of thofe times, and perhaps not more 
a vulgarifm then, than an augmented comparative ; but be- 
caufe it appears totally foreign to the fubject. 

¢ You afk me,’ fays Shylock, ‘ why I thus urfue a lofing 
fuit againft Antonio, I will anfwer ye. There is an affection, a 
certain fympathy or antipathy, eflablifhed between ourielves and 
other objeéts, which produces an involuntary emotion (a pation) 
in us, Whenever we meet with thofe objects of attachment or 
hatred. Some thus, love not a gaping pig, others loath a cat, 
others again cannot contain their urine, vhgn the bagpipe fings 
in the nofe—thus am I affected by the fight of Antonio.’ 

All this feems extremely natural, and is obtained at no 
greater expence thanwhat the editor has nearly fubmitted to in 
conforming to modern ears, the tranfpofition of an s, and the 
change of a point. We read: 

* And others, when the bag-pipe fings i’the nofe 
Cannot contain their urine: tor affeétion 

Mafer ot pation /ways it to the mood 

Ot what it hkes, or loaths :—’ 

The effect of a mufical inftrument is but one of three in- 
ftances produced to enforce the power of affection over paffion, 
and not the moft elegant: why Shylock fhould drop his cha- 
racter and main argument, and in the manner of Dryden, pay 
a compliment to fome deicendant of Timotheus, is not eafily 
difcovered. 

Note rv on the duke’s addrefs to Efcalus, in the beginning 
of Aleajure for Meafure, does little more than take leave of 
emendation, and by the addition of afterifks, confign it to 
defpair. As it was once taken for granted, that the text was 
defective, the diligence of Theobald, the will of Hanmer, and 
the zeal of ‘Tyrwhitt, are notes on the fame key. They are 
all for giving to Efcalus what the duke already gave. We 
are far from prefuming to illuftrate what was dark to them, 
— by the little we attempt, we fhall at leaft neither alter nor 

: ; s° * « . 

* Zbat,’ in our opinion, is the pronoun relative to ‘ Arrength,? 
and this is the fenfe: * I am not to Jearn (I am put to know) 


that your own politic accomplifhments exceed the bounds (the 


then no more is wanted 
(that executive power) J 
fince your integrity (worth) is able 
te 


lifts) of all advice in my power to give, 
(remains) than to add that Strength ( 
fags to your fuffciency, 
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to ufe them both, and let you proceed to execute their duties 
(let them work).—* There is our commiffion.’ 

That the conftruction is harfh, that frength is ufed in a 
meaning fomewhat different where it is exprefled, and where 
it is implied, we cannot difguife ; but a fenfe is procured with- 
out alteration or fupplement, and the rapidity of the writer 
who often imagines to have faid what he has only thought, 
whole licentioufnefs or comprehenfion make frequently one 
word do more than its office, have been often urged, and may 
here. 

On the deplored humour concerning the Lucy coat of arms, 
in Aderry Wives of Windfor, A& 1. fe. 1. there are little 
hopes of offering any thing worth attentien after fo many un- 
fucce(sful attempts, and the regulation of Dr. Farmer. If 
Shak{peare meant to perfonify his old perfecutor in the perfon 
of Shallow, we muft fuppofe that he would drefs him in his 
peculiar foibles, of which, probably, a doating attachment to 
pedigree and antiquity of family, made a confpicuous one. If 
falt-hth were ever admitted as part of an armorial coat, it muft 
have been in allufion to the means by which the head of a 
family rofe, and Shallow, in claiming them, becomes contempti- 
ble, by tracing his own defcent, which was perhaps from fome 
fuccefsful falter, or dealer in herrings. If they were never ad- 
mitted, Shallow or Lucy becomes completely ridiculous, by 
adopting them from fear that a frefh fifh will make his coat 
new, and rejecting the ornament allufive to his name. In 
either cafe, the paflage becomes more intelligible: apprehend- 
ing that Slender was degrading his coat, by placing fomething 
new in it, the dozen white Luces, he peevifhly anfwers, no, it 
is an old coat, it cannot be quartered with that fifh, and, with- 
out attending to the interruption of Evans, who purpofely or 
really miftakes Luce for Loufe, proceeds to the reafon, becaufe 
the Luce is a frefh fifh, whereas only an old fifh, a falt one, 
can {uit an old coat. 

It is not impoffible but fome joke may have been intended 
between the name of Shallow and an embowelled fifth, A 
ickle-herring is an old appellation, adopted from the German, 
for a profeffed fool, a jack- pudding. 

Twelfth Night, A& 11. fc. 111. the clown anfwers Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, who had fent him fixpence, * J did impetticos thy 


gratillity.’ Wr. Malone, after agreeing to Sir ‘IT. Hanmer’s 


fyuccefstul explanation of this, difmiffes it by faying, * the read- 
ing of the old copy fhould not, in my opinion, be here difturbed. 
The clown ufes the fame kind of fantaftic language elfewhere 
in this fcene. Neither Pigrogromitus, nor the Vapians, would 
object to it.” That the reading fhould not be difturbed, we 
perfectly agree with the editor, as the humour of the reparteé 
wholly depends on it; but where he found the reft of the clown’s 

: B 3 fantaftic 
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fantaftic language in this fcene, we are at a lofs to quefs. 
Picrogromitus and the Vapians -pajfing the equinoctial of Queubus, 
are evidently Sir Andrew’s perverfion of fomething that had 
been defcanted on, the night before, by the clown, and are 
ridiculed in his anfwer, which perverts two plain words in the 
knight’s own manner. ‘The clown was a fongtter, a dancer, 
a poet, he might be a philofopher too, and meafure fluids, and 
{peak of the temperature of the air at the time of theequinox. The 
words unperverted, would be then: § when thou fpokeft of the 
Hvyerometer, of the vapours rifing, when Phoebus (the fun) 
pafles the equinoctial.? Vapians and Queubus, there can fcarcely 
be a doubt, are Vapawes and Phebus; whether the Hygrometer 
was known to our author, or hs time, we do not pretend to in- 
veftigate,and therectore with lefs ¢ »nfiidence infifton the propriety 
of changing Pigrogromitus to Hygrometer. We place at Jeait 
fomething, where we found nothing ; but whatever the original 
allufion may have been, the words can no more be changed, 
than the phrafes of Dogberry or Slender. 

A difficult paffage in Autcny and Cleopatra, AG 11. fc. v. 
exhibits a fpecimen of our editor’s conjectural power, com- 
pared with fome of his predecetlors : Cleopatra, enraged at the 
meflenger’s ftubborn perfeverance in aflerting the truth of his 
mefiage, exclaims: 

¢ O, that his fault fhould make a knave of thee, 
That art not what thou’rt fure of P— 
To this the following note is added : 

© That art not what thox'rt fure of '—] For this, which is not 

eafily underiiood, Sir Thomas Hanmer has given: 
' Fhat fay’ but what thou’ rt (ure of J 

‘Tam not fatisfied withthe change, which, though it affords 
fenfe, exhibits little fpirit. 1 fancy the line confiits only of 
abrupt ilarts. 

O that this fault Poould make a knave of thee, 

That art—not what *>—Thou'rt fure on’t.—Get thee hence: 

© Joat bis fault Should make a knave of thee that art—but what 
Srali I fay thou art not? Thou art then fure of this marriage— 
Get thee hence. Jounson. 
_ *Ttutpect, the editors have endeavoured to correét this paffage 
in the wrong place. Cleopatra begins now a little to recollect 
herfe}t, and to be afhamed of having flruck the fervant for the 
fault ot his mater. She then very naturally exclaims, 
** O, that his fault fhould make a knave of thee, 

' *¢ ‘That art not what thou’rt fore of !” 
sor fo I would read, with the change of only one letter.—Alas, 
1s it not firange, that the fau’t of Antony fhould make thee ap- 
pear to me a knave, thee, that art innocent, and art not the 


bs ol oe pare 
caute of that ill news, in confequence of which thou art yet fore 
with my blows! 

“It at be faid, that it is verv harth to fuppofe that Cleopatra 
9 S . . } - 4 : 
Means tO ly to the incilenger, that de is not himfelf that ée- 
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formation which he brings, and which has now made him fmart, 
‘let the following paffage in Coroiianus anfwer the objedtion ; 

«¢ Lett you fhould chance to whip your information, 

‘* And beat the meffenger that bids beware 
z “ Of what is to be dreaded.’ 
“ee ¢ The Egyptian queen has beaten her infor mation. 
3 < If the old copy be right, the meaning is, Strange, that his 
fault flould make thee appear a knave, who art not that informa- 
tion of which thou bringeit fuch certain aifurance. Martone.’ 












































The reader will ealily perceive that Sir 7. Hlenmer, not 
finding a meaning, made one; that Dr. Fohn/on neither found 
nor made one ; ; but that our editor’s has been obtained from the 
rack, and left the pafiage as /ore as Cleopatra the meflenger. 
‘The explanation which he gives of the original words at laft, 
is furcly right, though once we fancied the laft line might be 





read thus : 
a ‘ Thou art not what thou’rt fure of !’— 
oe ‘ Strange, that the nature of thy meflage fhould, in my eye, 


change the nature of thy being. With fuch a mefiage, * badl'f 
thou Narcifjus in thy face, to me thou wouldft appear moft ugly.— 
‘Thou art but fome negative ftuff which my fancy moulds—thou 
art not to me what thou thyfelf art fure of being—an honett 
meffengcr, but an accomplice of Antony anda knave. 

This explanation might receive fome fupport from lago’s 
a expreflion to Roderigo: * J am not what I am ;’ but it is un- 
a neceflary. 


Firfi Part of Henry IV. Ai. fe. 1. 





‘ No more the thirfty entrance of this foil 

Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood.’ 

+ Mr. M. re-eftablifhes the text on the ruins of the long note 
eat tacked to it, in the commentary on that play, Vol. v. by the 
er 7s4 note from the appendix. VOL. X. p. 626. 

*T. In this note de/e all that relates to the conjectural 
resting? w vhich I had propofed fome yews ago ;—entrants. The 
text being clearly explained, the page fhould not have been bur- 
dened with aay difquifition concerning an emendation which 
certainly is unneceflary. 

‘At the end, after the paffage quoted p Sine K. Henry ¥1. 
P. 111. add— 

‘ In which paffage, as well as in that before us, the poet had 
perhaps the faecred writings in his thoughts: ** And now art 
thou curfed from the earth, which hath opened her mouth to re 
ceive thy brother's blood from thy hand.” Gen. iv. 2. This latt 
obfervation has been made by an anonymous writer. 

‘ Again, in K. Richard I. 

‘* Reft thy unreft on England’s lawful earth, 
‘* Unlawtully made drunk with innocent blood.” 
The earth may with equal propriety be faid to daub her lips 
Bo 1h blood, as to be made drunk with blood, 
‘A paflage i in the old play ot K. John, 1591, may throw 
fome light on that before us: a 
B 4 s+ Ig 
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<¢ Ts all the dlood y-fpilt on either part, 
“¢ Clofing the cranates of the thir fly earth, PREP = 
‘¢ Grown to a love-game, and a bridal feait ? Maton E- 

Though we agree with the edicer, that the text is fuch rs 
Shak{peare left it, and ought not to be difturbed by the os 
ingenious conjecture, yet we cannot fee what additional light 
it receives from the paflages produced: they only prove what 
was felf-evident, that the poet perfonifies earth or the * foil; 
but leave us ftiil in darknefs with regard to the ftructure of the 
perfonified image—If entrance be the mouth, how can it be 
{aid to daub? and if it be not the mouth, what is it? 

After all that has been faid on the line in Orhello, AQ. 
{cene 1. 

¢ A fellow almoft damn’d in a fair wife.’ 

Our editor, and very juftly, we think, gives his fanction to 
the original reading: but it receives all its force from Caffio’s 
choice. For it is not to be fuppofed that Jago, in his objecti- 
ons to Othello’s preference of Cajfio, would urge one that 
damned himfelf completely, the clogs of marriage. Caffio was 
on the point of marrying a cuffomer. The note on $ un- 
bonn.tted,’ AQ1. fe. 11. though fufficiently prolix, has left one 
meaning ftill untouched. Of/eilo, to prove that he has re- 
ceived no new honour by his alliance, fays, 

*¢ I fetch my life and being 
“ From men of royal fiege, 
© and were it not fo, fuch are my ‘ demerits,” that * un- 
bonnetted,”” without the addition of patrician or fenatorial digs 
nity, they may {peak to as proud a fortune.’ 
Ihe bonnet as well as the toge, is a badge of ariftocratic 
honours to this day. 

Circumfpect and guarded by authorities as our editor gene- 
rally is, he yet fometimes takes for granted what not eafily will 
be allowed ; or to indulge his predilection for a favourite word, 
ejects an eftablifhed reading. A paffage in the duke’s chiming 
foliloquy, Adeajure for Aleafure, A@ 111. fc. 11, furnithes jn~ 
{tances of either. The copies read: 

How may lkenefs, made in crimes, 

Making practice on the times, 

** To draw with idle {pider’s ftrings 

‘¢ Moft pond'rous and fubstantial things !”? 

Dr. Warburton, to obtain a fenfe, had expunged #o in the 

third line: but omifion being, in the editor’s apprehenfion, of 

all the modes of emendation the moft-exceptionable, he in the 

fecond, changes * mating’ to mocking, and with the interpofition 

of - comma, turns ° prachje’ into a verb. The fame fenfe 

(and a fenfe was uncoubdtedly wanted) is obtained by both, but 

= greater contempt of the text by Mr. Malone: the unexam- 

pied awkwardneis of * making practife,’ is indeed urged, but 
furely 
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furely too fqueamifhly by him, who could digeft a * daubing 
entrance’ and a * whipt information.’ 

If, however, this alteration fhould be connived at, will it 
ever be granted that ‘ likenefs’ can be defined ¢ fpecious or 
feeming virtue?’ A mere gratis dictum, and repugnant in the 
context to the very fenfe he labours to eftablifh.  Likenefs 
here muft, and can only mean, the exact refemblance two per- 
fons bear to each other, by fimilar crimes. 

But it is time to drop our remaiks on particular paflages ; it 
now remains to acquaint our readers with fome of the notes, 
which appeared to us particularly to diftinguifh Mr. M.’s edi- 
tion. Some very characteriftic ones, indeed, efpecially that 
happy note on Titania’s fpeech, in 4 Midfummer Night's 
Dream, A& 11. fe. 1. the votarics of Shakfpeare have fo long 
admired, that it would be ufelefs to re-produce them: to avoid 
repetition, we fhall content ourfelves with felecting fome f{pe- 
cimens from the appendix. 

We begin with the following note on Profpero’s anfwer to 
Miranda in Tempeft, A&1. fe. 1. § O! a cherubim.’ vou. x. 
P: 544- 

¢ P. 14.1.1.) For cherubim, read cherubin, which is the read- 
ing of the old copy, and, though inaccurate, was the conttant 
language of Shakipeare’s time. In Bullokar’s English Expofior, 
8vo. 1616, we find *“* Cuerurin, one of the bighett order of 
angels.’? So, in Sir Thomas Overbury’s characters, 1616: [4 
Precifian] ** He thinks every organiit is in the itate of damna- 
tion, and had rather hear one of Robert Wifdeome’s Pfalmes 
than the beft hymn a cherubiz can fing.” Again, in The Spanish 
Jragedy, 1605: 

‘* Back’d with a troop of fiery cherudius.”” Martone. 

Cherubim being the plural of the Hebrew cherub, muft be 
improper, it applied to a fingle perion. Cherubin is derived 
from the Italian cherubina; and in the plural muft make cheru- 
bins from cherubini. 

Much Ado about Nothing, A&@ 1. fe.111. Borachio’s con- 
ceit is thus commented, VOL. x. p. §71. 

‘ P. 262.—<a goodly commodity, being taken up of thefe men’s 
bills.) Here is a clufter of conceits. Commodity was formerly as 
now, the ufual term for an article of merchandife. To take wp, 
befides its common meaning, (to apprehend) was the phrafe for 
obtaining goods on credit. ‘* If a man is thorough with them 
in honett taking up (fays Falftaff,) then they muft fland upon 
fecurity.”’ Bil/ wag the term both for a fingle bond, and a 
halberd. 

‘ We have the fame conceit in K. Henry VI. P. 11. * My 
lord, when fhall we go to Cheapfide, and sake up commodities 
vpon our Jills?” Marone. 

On Arragon’s peculiar expreffion in the AZerchant of Venice, 
A& i. fc. 1x. we have the following obfervation. vot. x. 
p- 581. 

‘PP. 48.— 
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¢ Pp. 46.—T) at apd may be meant 

By the fool multitude ; have reafon to congratulate 
myfelf on having here pabete d to the ancient copies, in oppoti- 
tion to the other modern editors, having, fince this note Wag 
printed, met with many examples of this kind of phrafeology, 
So, ur Plutarch’s Life of C:efar, as tranflated by North, 1575: 
¢ — he aunfwered, that theie tat a heared men made him 
not aftrayed, but the lean and whitely-f: iced setlows ; MCTRING 
that hy Brutus and Cathus. , a - heaving by that, Cc Again, 
in Sir Thomas woul Life of Edward the Fift h ;-—Holinthed, 


134: ** that meant he by the lordes of the queenes kindred 
shat were taken before,” mars ‘eg that he meant the lords, &c. 
Again, thidem, p. 1371: se - lord, quoth lord Ha flings, on 


my life, never doubt you; for peo one man is there,—never, 
can there be, &c. This meant he by Caiefly, which was of his 
near fecrete counfaile.” 1 e. oe this he meant Catefby, &c. 

Acain, Puttenham in his Arte of Pocfe, 1589, p. 157, after 
citing fome eniematical verfes, adds, ** —the good old gentle- 
man would tell us that were children, how zt was meant by a 
furr’d glove, i.e. a furr’d glove was meant by it,—i. e. by the 
enigma. Again :d/dem, p. 161: * Any fimple judgment might 
eatily perceive by avhem it was meant, that is, by lady Elizabeth, 
queene of Eng land.” MALONE. 

To the note on the words, ¢ will you take eggs for money?’ 
in fcene 1. act 1, of the Winter's Tule, the “appendix adds. 
VOL. X. p. 602 

* P. 133. n. 2.) The following pafiage in Campion’s Hiftory 
of Ireland, folio, 1033, fully confirms my explanat ion of this 
paflage ; and fhews that by the words—Wil ll you take eggs for money, 
was meant, Will you fi fer yourself to be cayjoled or impofed upon ?—~ 
“¢ What my coufin Defmond hath compatled, as | know not, fo 
I befhrew his naked heart for holding out fo lon¢g.—But gO tO, 
fuppofe hee never bee had; what is Kildare-to blame tor it, 
more than my good brother of Offory, who, notwithf{tanding his 
high promites, having alfo the king $ power, is glad to take eges 
for his money, and to bring him in at leafure.” 

‘ ithefe words make.p part of the detence of the earl of Kildare, 
in anfwer to a charge brought againit him by Cardinal Wolfey, 
that he had not been fufficiently aé live in endeav ouring to ieee 
the earl of Definond, then in rebellion. In this paflage, to take 
eggs for bis money ea a FA means, to de trijicd with, or to be 


j ‘ . 
gm Spe; ae @ Ne 
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© For me ney” means, 7x the place of moncy, * Will you give 
me money, and take ergs initead of it??? Matrone. 

On the word * tods,’ in the fame play, Activ. fe. 1. the 
appendix thus coriecis the former obfervations. voL. x. 
P- O04 

* P. 194. n. 5.] Dele the whole note, and fubftitute the fol- 
lowing. 

‘ I was led into an errour concerning this paflace by the word 
ted, which | conceived to be a fubilantive, but which is ufed un- 

ammaucally as the third perfon fingular of the verb to tod, 


in 
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in concord with the preceding words—every "leven wether. The 
fame difregard of grammar is found in almoft every page of the 
old copies, and has been properly corrected, but here is in cha- 
ra¢ter, and fhould be preferved. 

¢ Dr. Farmer obferves to me, that to tod is ufed asa verb by 
dealers in wool; thus, they fay, ** Twenty fheep ought to tod 
fifty pounds of wool,” &c. The meaning therefore of the 
clown’s words is, ** Every eleven wether sods; i.e. sill produce 
a tod, or twenty-eight pounds of wool; every tod yields a 
pound and fome odd fhillings ; what then will the wool of fifteen 
hundred yield ?”” 

‘ The occupation of his father furnifhed our poet with accu- 
rate knowledge on this fubject; for two pounds and a half of 
wool is, 1 am told, a very good produce from a fheep at the time 
of fhearing. About thirty fhillings a tod is a high price at this 
day. Itis fingular, as Sir Henry Englefield remarks to me, that 
there fhould be fo little variation between the price of wool in 
Shakfpeare’s time and the prefent.—in 1425, as I learn from 
Kennet’s Parochial Antiquities, a tod of wool fold for nine fhillings 
and fixpence.’ Matone. 

On £xton’s murder of Richard IT, A& vy. fc. 1v. the editor 
thus expatiates. VOL xX. p. 624. 

‘ P. 104. —here to die.] Shak{peare in this fcene has followed 
Holinfhed, who took his account of Richard’s death from Hall, 
as Hall did from Fabian, in whofe Chronicle, ! believe, this 
ftory of Sir Piers of Exton firit appeared. Froifart, who had 
been in England in 1396, and who appears to have finilhed his 
Chronicle foon after the death of the king, fays, “* how he died, 
and by what‘meanes, I could not tell whanne ! wrote this chro- 
nicle.’” Had he had been murdered by eight armed men, (for 
fuch is Fabian’s ftory,) ** four of whom he flew with his own 
hand,” and from whom he muit have received many wounds, 
furely fuch an event muft have reached the ears of Froifart, who 
had a great regard for the king, having received from him at 
his departure from England * a goblet of filver and gilt, waying 
two marke of filver, and within it a C. nobles; by the whych 
(he adds) I am as yet the better, and {hall be as longe as } live ; 
wherefore I am bounde to praye to God for his foule, and wyth 
muche forrowe I wryte of his deathe.” 

¢ Nor is this ftory of his murder confiftent with the account 
(which is not controverted) of his body being brought to Lon- 
don and expofed in Cheapfide for two hours, (** his heade on a 
blacke quifhen, and his wy/age open,””) where it was viewed, fays 
Froifart, by twenty thoufand perfons. The account given by 
Stowe, who feems to have had before him a Manufcript Hiftory 
of the latter part of Richard’s lite, written by a perfon wha — 
was with him in Wales, appears much more probable. He fays, 
‘he was imprifoned in Pomfrait Caftle, where xv dayes and 
nightes they vexed him with continuall hunger, thirft, and cold, 
and finally bereft him of his life, with fuch a kind of death as 
never before that time was knowen in England, faith Sir John 
Fortifeute,” probably in his Declaration touching the title of the 
TToufe 





Yo rOETRY.- 


Hous of Yorke, a work yet, I believe, fomewhere exifting in MS. 
Sir John Fortefcue was called to the bar a few years alhet the 
death of Richard: living therefore fo near the time, his tefti- 


IWIChllialiu. 


mony is of the highett weight. And with him Harding, who is 
fuppofed to have been at the battle of Shrewfbury 1n 1403, con- 
curs: ** Men fayd for-hungered he was.’” Chron. 1543, tol. 199. 
So sito Walfingham, w ho wrote in the time of Henry V. and 
? ( iN do re Vireil. 


+. 


The Percies in the Manifefto which they publifhed againft 
Kine Henry LV. in the third veare of bis reign, the day before 
the battle ‘of Shrewfbury, exprel sly charge him with having 
¢* carried his fovercign lord traiter ae" within the caftell of 
Pomfret, without the confent or the judgement of the lordes ot 
the realm, by the fpace of fittene hint and fo many nightes, 
(which is horrible among chriilian people to be heard,) avith 
hunger, thirfiy and cold, to perifbe.” Had the ftory of Sir Pierce 
of Exton been truce, it undoubtedly muft have reached them. 
Their not mentioning it is decifive. 

‘ If, however, we are to cive credit to Sir John Hayward, this 

ontroverted point will not admit of difpute ; for in The "Firf 
P art of the Life aud Reign of Ki ing Henry IF. gto. 1599, after 
relating the ftory of King Richard’s s aftaflin: ition, he very gravely 
tells us, that © after being felled to the ground, he w ith a faint 
and feeble voice groazed forth thefe words; ** My great grand- 
father King Edward II.” &c. Mr. Hume in his entertaining, 
but often fuperficial, Hiflory of England, has not been weak 
cnough to iniert this fictitious dying fpeech. He might, how- 
ever, have inferted it with as much propriety asa n abridement 
. the oration of the Bifhop of Carlitle, on the depofitios of 

he king being propounded in parliament, which Hayward feigned 
in imitation of Lis v, grounding himfelf on a few fentences pre- 
ferved in our old Chronicles, which he has expanded into 
feen quarto page . The writers of the P arliamentary Hiftory 
have inthis matter been as c: a as Mr. Hume. MAtone. 

To the obfervations on Ju/faff’s * fous’ d gurnet, below the 
text, Activ. fc. a1. the following note is added. vol. x, 
p- 034. 

‘ P. 232. —J am a fouced gurnci.| It fhould feem from one 
of Taylor’s pieces, entitled Aa bawd, 12mo. 1635, that a /oz veed 
gerret was fometimes ufed in the fame metaphorical fenfe in 
which we now frequently ufe the word gudgeon: ** Though 
ihe [a sets | live atter the flefh, all is fith that comes to the 
net with her ;—She hath bay tes for all kinde o t frye: a great 
lord is hy r Gre sland M hale ; a countrey § venthiiih is her cods- 
head ; a rich citizen’s fon is her soas’d gurnet, or her gudgeon,” 

ae MALONE. 

Ii, aftcr thefe fpecimens, our own opinion of the editor and 
his work thould be confulted, we do not hefitate to pronounce 
him equal or fuperior to moft, or all of his predeceflors, in 
deep, Various, and appropriate reading ; in unwearied diligence, 


fidelity, ferupulous exactnefs, and unremitting perfeverance ; 
whether 
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whether thefe be always affifted, or fet off by an equal degree 
of diicrimination and fagacity, we decline to determine. 





Art. 11. An Analytical Effay on the Greck Alphabet. 


By Ri- 


chard Payne Knight. 4to. 137 pages and 14 Plates. Price 


15s. in boards. 


Elmfly. 


1791. 


Tue author of this Eilay, a polite and profound fcholar, 
formed, in ftyle and manner, on the model of the ancients, en- 
quires with candour and patience, thinks with precifion, and 
writes with equal clearnefs, elegance, and concifenefs. He 
introduces the fubjeét which he propoies to examine, with an 


apology. P. Ie 


« This fubject,’ he fays, ¢ will of courfe appear minute and fri- 
volous to thofe, who are only acquainted with it from the keen 
ridicule with which it has been treated by fome popular and ele- 
gant writers of the lait and prefent centuries. 1 would, however, 
entreat all perfons of this defcription, who honour the prefent at- 
tempt with their attention, to confider, that even the beft and 
keeneft ridicule is no teft, either of the truth or the dignity of the 
~fubjeé&t, upon which it is employed, but has often been moft hap- 

pily exercifed upon the beft-founded opinions and moft important 
At all events, I hope that they will not con- 
demn the defign before they know the confequences of its comple- 
tion; and if they then find that, by facilitating the acquifition of 
Grecian learning, it can bring the highett effurts of human tafte 
and genius, into a flronger or clearer light, they will confider it 
as adding to the intellectual pleafures of man, which are certainly 
the moft valuable belonging to his nature, becaufe they can be at 
all times enjoyed without injury to health, fame, or fortune. 

* I cannot indeed but think, that the judgment of the public, 
upon the refpective merits of the different clafles of critics, is pe- 
culiarly partial and unjuit. 

« Thofe among them who affume the office of pointing out the 
beauties, and deteéting the faults, of literary compofition, are 

laced with the orator and hiltorian in the higheft ranks; whilf 
thofe, who undertake the more laborious tafk of wafhing away the 
ruft and canker of time, and bringing back thofe forms and co- 
lours, which are the fubjeét of criticifm, to their original purity 
and brightnefs, are degraded, with the index-maker and antiquary, 
among the pioneers of literature, whofe bufinefs it is to clear the 
way for thofe who are capable of more {plendid and honourable en- 


and elevated objects. 


terprizes. 


« But neverthelefs, if we examine the effects produced by thefe 
two clafies of critics, we fhall find that the firft have been of no 
ufe whatever, and that the laft have rendered the moft important 
fervices to mankind. All perfons of tafte and underftanding know, 
from their own feelings, when to approve and difapprove, and 
therefore ftand in no need of inftructions from the critick; and as 
for thofe who are deftitute of fuch faculties, they can never be 
taught to ufe them; for no one can be taught to exert faculties 
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which he does not poffefs. Every dunce may, indeed, be taught to 
reneat the jargon of criticifm, which of all yargons Is the worlt, as 
it joins the tedious formality of meth dical reafoning to the trite 
frivol:iv of common-place obfervation. But, whatever may be the 
taile and difcermmenc of a reader, or the genius and ability of a 
writer, neither the one nor the other can appear while the text re. 
mains deformed by the corruptions of blundering tranferibers, and 
obicured by the gloffes of ignorant grammarians. Jt is then that 
the aid of the verbal critic is reqnired; and though his minute 
labour, in diffecting fyliables and analy fing letters, may appear 
contemptible in its operation, it will be found important in its 
effect. 

© The office, indced, of analyfing letters has been thought the 
loweft of all literary occupations ; but neverthelefs as found, 
though only the vehicle of fenfe, is that which principally diftin- 
guifhes the moft brillicnt poetry from the Aattelt profe ; and as, in 
the dead languages, al! found is to be known only from the powers 
originally given to the characters reprefenting the elements of it; 
to analyfe thefe characters, and fhow what their powers really 
were, is the only way to acquire a knowledge of thofe founds in 
which the ancient poets conveyed their fenfe. A fuccefsful endea- 
vour to obtain this end will not, 1 fatter myfelf, be deemed either 
trifling or abfurd in this age of tafte and learning.’ 


We entirely agree with our learned author in the judgment 
he pronounces on the abufe of ridicule, and the comparative 
merit or importance of the different {pecies of criticifm.—T here 
is a peculiar {pirit and tone which predominates in every age, 
and which, being tinctured in its progrefs, with human frailties 
and follies, becomes at Jaft an object of wit and humour. The 
fublimity of metaphyfical abftraGion, having been carried to 
extravagance, was derided as abfurd and whimfical. Expe- 
rimental philofophy was introduced in its ftead; but this too is 
in danger of being expofed to ridicule in fome degree, from the 
fel{-importance of mere nomenclators and empirics, who deal 
wholly in folitary {ubftances and facts, without being able to 
connect thefe with any of the laws of nature. Chivalry is 
founded in the nobleft principles of the mind and heart; but it 
cegenerated in its progrefs, into wild extravagance and vain for- 
malitvy, and fo became at laft an object of derifion. Even the 
pureit principles of religion do not wholly protect the rational 
ds votee from that indiferiminating judgment, in which fuperfi- 
cial philolophy, pailing from one extreme to another, involves 
a'l religionitts without exception. It could not, therefore, but 
happen, that the antiquarian and philologift fhould have his 
period of infignificancy, and even contempt, as well as the vo- 
tar.es of other objects. Verbal criticifm is held in very little 
timation, indeed, in Comparifon of that which pretends to di- 
ect, and point out the principles of what is called rasre. This 
is the age of profeliors of Rhetoric, and of Rheteres in compofi- 
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tion, who are more anxious how they {peak than what they fay. 
How many lectures have we on rhetoric? elements of criti- 
cifm? difguifitions on tafte? What avails all this? 

« For all a rhetorician’s rules 

But teach him how to-name his tools.’ Hupisras. 

But verbal criticifm is at the bottom of all literature. It is 
the main pillar on which it is founded. 

Mr. Knight having made a very juft and fatisfaGtory apology, 
proceeds to confider the nature and caufes of ARTICULATE 
souND, which he obferves, ¢ diftinguifhes the human fpeech 
from the cries of animals.’ Perhaps if it had recurred to 
him, he would have quoted, the epithet by which i.omer 
fo often diftinguifhes the human race: Mepirwr ’AYpirw. Ar 
ticulating men, or men dividing their voice. Plato, Ariftotle, 
and other philofophers, have attempted brief definitions of 
man; but none of thefe is fo comprehenfive, laconic, and 
appropriate as that of Homer, which makes the grand cha- 
racteriftic of human nature to confift in the ufe of articulate 
{peech. p. 3. 

« An articulate found,’ fays our author, ‘ is properly that whick 
begins from, or ends in, a fuppreflion or obftruction of expiration, 
by the compreilion of fome of the organs of the mouth. Thefe 
organs are the lips, the teeth, the tongue, and the palate; to 
which fome add the throat,’ but, in the opinion of our author, 
‘ improperly, as guttural founds are not of themfelves articulate. 
The combinations of thefe, known to the Greeks, were only three ; 
I. the lips with each other; IJ. the tongue with the palate; 
IIT. the tongue with the teeth: to which the Latins added a fourth, 
of the under-lip with the teeth: but this,’ fays our author, * the 
Greeks never employed, and therefore could not pronounce the 
Roman [F], though we perpetually pronounce it in our corrupt 
manner of reading their language. 

‘ To reprefent thefe three modes of articulation, I am inclined 
to believe, the firft vifible figns for founds were invented ; for, 
though articulation be only the form, and tone the /ubfance of 
fpeech, yet as the form is finite and fimple, and the fubftance in- 
finitely variable, it is natural to fuppofe that the firft figns were 
invented to reprefent form rather than fubitance.—The firft figns 
or notes of articulation were therefore the G, (as it was antiently 
pronounced, and as we ftill pronounce it, when followed by an A, 
O, or U,) the P, and the T. 

‘ Each of thefe was pronounced two ways, with a greater or lefs 
degree of force in the compreflion of the organs; whence were 
formed three more letters, B, K, and D, which I rank next in fuc- 
ceffion, though there is reafon to believe that neither of them (or, 
at moft, only the laft) was invented until feveral intermediate im- 
provements had taken place in the art of exprefling founds by 
figns. The want of authentic monuments, however, prevents us 
from tracing the progrefs of thefe improvements, the earlieft in- 
fcriptions extant having been made when the alphabet was even 
more perfect that it is at prefent. It fhould feem, indeed, both 


from the order of the alphabet, and our manner of pronouncing 
thefle 
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thefe letters, that the B, G, and D, ought to rank together in the 
firft clafs; and the P, K, and T, in the fecond ; which would cer- 
tainly agree better with the analogy of found; but, neverthelefs, 
it is contradicted by the authentic teitimony of antient monuments, 
always to be preferred to any conclufions that can be drawn from 
mere analogy.’ 

Mr. K. goes on to reduce the origin of the letters in the al- 

habet, and afcertain their forms and powers ; examining them 
under three diftin& heads, namely, as notes of articulation, 
afpiration, and tone; or, in other words, confonants, whether 
mute or afpirate, and vowels. Our ingenious and learned au~ 
thor, on this part of his fubjeét, makes feveral obfervations, in- 
terefting to the antiquarian and hiftorian as well as the philo- 
git and grammarian. 

For example, (p. 6) ‘ The B feems to have been originally an 
afpirated P; for, in the Eugubian infcription, it has that power; 
and the Macedonians employed it where the Greeks employed 
the @ and 11, writing BEVENIKH for OEPENIKH, and BYPror for 
yrrey; whence it appears that our northern words BURGH 
and near come from the fame fource as the corre{ponding ones in 
the Greek.’ 

Again, (rp. 11) § The Roman F was pronounced by a forced 
expiration from the ander-lip through the intervals of the upper 
tecth, fo as not to refemble any voice, whether of man or animal, 
according to the obfervation of QuincTiLian. Itis generally 
fuppofed, among the learned, at prefent, that the digamma was 
pronounced lke eur W, for it correfponded. to the Latin V, the 
found of which was certainly the fame. ‘The etymology of many 
Latin words proves this; vis, vicus, vinum, &c. being evidently 
from Fry, FOIKOS, FOINON, &c. the two Jatt of which were pro- 
bably once written FikOZ and FINON, whence our words wick 
and wine,’ 

Our author, in his fecond fection, confiders in what modes 
and degrees particular acts of vocal utterance were lengthened 
or fhortened, in proportion to the number and clafs of the letters 
employed in reprefenting them. He does not admit any gene- 
ral rule or principle of metrical quantity, that is not juftified by 
the practice of Homer ; having found that his practice is always 
founded upon reafon and analogy, whereas that of later poets 
was often regulated by local and temporary habit. Mr. K. 
hopes that the digamma will yet be reftored to the poems of 
Liomer : for, until this is accomplifhed, he thinks, the minuter 
beauties of his poctry, iuch as elexance, purity, and corretnefs, 
in which it excels as much as in fublimity and expreffion, muft 
etna n concealed from, the generality of readers. In his third 
foc ion, he treats of orthogr: phy ; in which, though we cannot 
wi it * with the err pecan by the mere rules of metrical 

armony, aS when aided by the recul: shea , at 
we have, nevertheleis, in sh a Sexions, 
np Hon j e moft an- 
tient poct, very plaia directions to guide our enquiries,’ In fec- 
tion 
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tion IV. he purfues the fubject of pronunciation and orthogra- 
phy, and right reading, or the juft collocation of words. 

The Attic dialect, in the judgment of our learned and in- 
genious author, was not the parent one in Greece, but on the 
contrary, that which was moft corrupted, or, as its admirers 
will fay moft polifhed by local and cuftomary peculiarities. 
Hence, he obferves, in fect. V. p. 106, 

« The ancient grammarians, who confidered this dialect as the 
criterion of purity, never explored the fources of their own lan- 
guage, but endeavoured to correct the compofitions of theis mott 
antient bard by the pra€tice of thofe who had imitated the very 
corruptions which obicured him. Great numbers of antient in- 
{criptions mutt then have. exifted, which, had they been examined, 
would have exhibited at leaft the roots of his words in their ge- 
nuine forms; and from thefe their complete flruéture might have 
been regularly traced. Few monuments of this kind have come 
down to us, and thofe few have been too much neglected by critics 
and grammarians. Neverthelefs, the well-dire¢tted labours of 
Hemitterhuife, Valkenaer, Damm, and Lennep, and, after them, 
of Villoifon and Lord Monboddo, have difpelled the clouds of 
grammatical jargon that ob{cured the moit important part of the 
Greek tongue ; that is, the flexions of the verbs. 

‘ Thofe who with to know the progrefs and detail of thefe great 
difcoveries will confult the printed works of thefe learned perfons, 
particularly the Azalogia Graca of Lennep. I fhall here only 
give the refult of them, in a fhort table, fhowing how the middle 
voice and the fecond futures and Aorifts have been formed out of 
different themes of the fame verbs, only fragments of which have 
continued in ufe. Thefe fragments I fhall place under their pro- 
per heads, and with the proper explanations, leaving the fpaces of 
all the obfolete forms, except the firit, which is the theme itfelf, 
void.’ 

In fection VI. he gives, at confiderable length, his reafons 
for rejecting, in the whole courfe of his inquiry, the evidence of 
fome very celebrated and important monuments of antiquity, 
firft publifhed in the memoirs of the French Academy of In- 
fcriptions, and Belles Letters, and, fince, cited as authentic by 
every writer upon this fubject. Mr. Fourmont, our author 
Jafhes with rods of iron, reprefenting him as a poring, heavy 
antiquary, equally deftitute of taile, invention, judgment, can- 
dour, and truth. Of the celebrated Abbé Barthelemi, author 
of the Feune Anacharfis, whom he confiders as one of thofe that 
have been duped by the impofture of the prieft, he {peaks in a 
far different ftrain, reprefenting him as a perfon of a very ele- 
gant mind, and as the author of the only work extant upon the 
fubject of antiquities that can boaft of any acquaintance with 
the graces. In fect. VII. he makes various ftrictures on the 
Oxford edition of the Decree of the Lacedemonians againtt 
Timotheus. Some engravings are added of coins and infcrip- 
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tions, to which he makes references in the courfe of his very 
learned and elaborate work. H. H. 





Art. ur. Efays Philofophical, Hiftorical, and Literary, 
Vol. 1]. 8vo. 568 pages. Price 6s. in Doards. Dilly. 
1791. 

Tuis volume of Effays is fo perfectly fimilar to the former, 
in {pirit and manner, that the general ftrictures we have pafled 
upon the one, may, without material variation, be applied to 
the other *. We fhall therefore immediately proceed to give 
our readers a particular account of the contents of the prefent 
volume. 

The firft eflay treats on immaterialifm, and maintains, in 
oppolition to Dr. Pricitley, Mr. Cooper, and other modern 
advocates for the material hypothefis, that fenfation or percep- 
tion, being a power or quality incapable of divifion, cannot 
be the property of a divifible fubftance. This is the argu- 
ment upon which, fays this author, the Materialifts take their 
final ftand, and to which, when affaulted by all the metaphy- 
fica! artillery of their opponents, they retreat for refuge, as to 
a fortrets abfolutely impregnable. He maintains it to be an 
impofibility in the nature of things, that a fyftem fhould pofiefs 
any properues which are not inherent in the component parts, 
and thinks it as ridiculous * to affirm that perception can arife 
from any combination of impercipient particles, as to affirm 
that a combination of the feven primary colours with the four 
cardinal virtues may conftitute a planet.’ In the remainder of 
this eliay, the author replies, in a tone fomewhat too dog- 
matical, to the arguments in favour of materialifm, advanced 
by Mr. Cooper in his Tracts Ethical and Theological. He 
fpeaks of this writer as a valorous champion of the material 
hypothelis, who, in a defperate effort of metaphyfical knight- 
‘rrantry, has undertaken to reduce the whole fyftem of imma- 
terialifm to a chaotic mafs of contradictions and improbability, 
Without entering this barren field of difputation, we may ven- 
ture to predict, that the champion here treated with fo much 
diidain, will be found a more hardy and {fkilful combatant, than 


his antagonift apprchends. 

In two eflays on Virtue and Moral Obligation, our effayift 
difmilles, as vitionary and unphilofophical, Dr. Clarke’s theory 
of Jrtne/s or Recitude, and with Hume and Paley makes utility 
te omy ground of moral obligation, which, according to this 
theory, as but another term for rational inducement. He 
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acknowledges, however, that this principle cannot operate 
univertally ‘without calling in to its aid that of religion, 

< If it be afked,’ fays he, Pp. 262, ‘ why is it encuinbent upon 
us to ftudy the general good, when it is oppofed to our own 
particular intereits ?? the anfwer is, That we are not under any 
rational obligation to facrifice our own ultimate happinefs to pro- 
mote tha tof others; but that religion connects the two fyilems 
by an indiffoluble bond, and that felf-love and focial are in reali ity 
the fame. If the fan@tions of religion are not the chimeras of ima- 
gination merely, we know that the moft dilfinterefted benevolence 
is the moft confummate pradence. If, on the contary, religion is 
a fable, we are compelled to acknowledge, that though benevo- 
lence will itill continue to be the higheft virtue, it will ceafe to be, 
in all cafes, the higheft wifdom ; and we are not, therefore, under 
an indifpenfable or invariable obligation to praciife it. Upon this 
fappofition, it muft ungueiltion ably be right to make o our Own tem- 
por. happinefs our grand object ; and the lefs dignified f{pecies of 
virtue, which confifts in prudence, or in thofe qualiues which 
bear an immediate relation to our own particular good, muft be 
rar yte iged, in intrinfic value, far to exceed that more {plendid 
and illuftrious fpecies of virtue, which feleéts for its object the 
general good; as the rude and vulgar metal of iron is far more 
ufeful to the poffeffor, though far lefs to be admired for luttre and 
brilliancy, than gold.’ 

Our author, in further confidering this theory of morals 
which makes virtue to confift wholly in prudence, refers to the 
remains of the moral wifdom of Solomon, as an example of 
a fyftem of ethics founded upon this principle. The moral 
doftrine taught in the Proverbs of Solomon, and the book of 
Ecclefiaftes, he maintains, proceeds wholly upon the notion of 
the prefent advantages to be derived from the prattice of virtue, 
without any regard to a future ftate, of which it does not ap- 
pear that Solomon had any idea or expectation; and though 
abounding with the moft admirable fag: acity of fentiment and 
obfervation, as well as the higheft beauty and energy of lan- 
guage, is deftitute of the principle of genuine catholicifm, and, 
compared with the divine philanthropy of the gofpel, is a cold, 
an artful, and a-felfith fyftem. 

Under the head of theology, our author appears as an able 
defender of revealed religion, in the reply which he makés to 
the objections urged by the late king of Pruffia againft the di- 
vine original of the Chriftian relizion : in which he fhows, 
that the royal philofopber did not diftinguifh accurately between 
pure Chriftianity and its corruption, make fufficient allowance 
for the allegorical language of the eaft, or form juft notions 
of the moral character and fpirit of the Chriftian religion. 
To the fame clafs, belongs a judicious analylis which the au- 
thor has given of "Butler's « Analogy of Religion, natural and 
revealed, to the Conftitution and Courfe of Nature.’ 
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The {vftem of Chriftian theology which our author main 
tains, is that of Unitarianifm ; the tenets of which he vindi~ 
cates in a diftinéct eflay, under the three general heads of argu- 
ments deduced from reafon, feripture, and antiquity. He 
maintains the doétrine of the Trinity to be m its own nature 1n- 
capable of proof, and that of the inferior divinity of Chrift, to be 
wholly irrational : the general tenour of feripture, he afferts, 
to be not only unfavourable to, but abfolutely inconfiftent 
with, thefe doctrines: and he derives their origin from the 
Platonic fyftem of philofophy, almoft univerfally prevalent at 
the commencement of the Chriftian zra. The celebrated 
fyitem of divine emanations, from the earlieft antiquity re- 
ceived in the eaft, and afterwards adopted by Plato, and from 
him by Philo and the Alexandrian Platonifis, is here faid to 
have given rife, firft to the Gnoftic herelies, and afterwards 
to the opinions entertained by the Chriftian fathers concerning 
Jefus Chrift as the divine Logos. Many exprefs paflages are 
quoted from the Chriftian writers of the fecond, third, and 
fourth centuries, to prove that the Chriitian world was at firft, 
in general, unitarian, and that the introduction of trinitarian 
opinions was ftrenuoufly oppofed, both by the illiterate multi- 
tude, and by many intelligent and learned Chriftians. 

The efflayiit’s opinions on the fubjects of free enquiry, church 
authority, and toleration, are fully exprefied in an eflay con- 
taining animadverfions on the declaration of Pere la Courayer, 
2 dignitary of the Galican church ; in another on ecclefiaftical 
eftablilhments ; and in a third, entitled, Obfervations on the 
Jett Laws. 

The eflay on ecciefiaftreal eftablifhments, admits their expe- 
diency and utility, and their perfect confiltence with a due re- 
gard to the authority of Chriit as fupreme head of the church; 
alerts the right and cuty of magiffrates to interfere in religious 
concerns; maintains the power of annexing privileges and 
smmunities to the public profefion of that religion which the 
inagittrate conceives to be moft agiceable to truth, and beft 
calculated to advance the general interefts of the community . 
pronounces this to be clearly and neceffarily included in the 
very dehaition of the magifterial office, whofe nature and ef- 
lence 18 to promote the general happinefs by all fuch means as 
are not incontiitent with any natural or indefeafible rights ; 
rgues, that it is as reafonable to make public provition for dif- 
tuting and perpetuating the knowledge and belief of our holy 
religion, as to provide for teaching the fyftem of Locke or 
Newton in our ichools or colleges ; acknowledges the excel- 
lence of the Englith liturgy in its general ftructure and radi- 

principles, notwithitanding the inconfiftency of fome of 

ts Ipeculative dogmata, both with fcripture and reafon; and 
apologizes for the fubferibing clergy, on the ground, that 
fub{cription, 
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{ubicription, with the latitude of interpretation which is now 
allowed by the impofers, does not, in a moral and philofophi- 
cai fenfe, imply a violation of truth. 

The eflavy on the Teft Laws, contains a manly and fpirited 
reply to a pamphlet, entitled, * A Review of the Cafe of the 
Proteftant Difienters,’ afciibed by our author to the prefent 
bithop of St. David’s. From this effay, we fhall fele& the fol- 
jowing remarks on the political character of the diflenters. 

P.539- * Let the religious opinions of the diffenters, however, 
be what they may, I cannot conceive ghat it is either the province 
or the policy of the magifrate to interet himfelf in thefe theolo- 
gical difcuffions. The only thing which it concerns him toe know, 
is, whether they yield a willing and chearful obedience to his 
authority. For, if they do, there can be no good political reafon 
for diveiting them of any of the privileges or tramuuities of good 
citizens ; and they may be doubtleis faicly admitted to a partici: 
pation of thofe fubordinate powers which are neceflary to (he due 
and reguiar adminiftration of the fupreme authority. ‘he iiate, 
it is true, takes under its more immediate protection, that torm 
of religion which it deems b: it adapted to the general circam- 
tances of the community; but aright to impofe this form upon 
the meaneft member of that community, it does not, and cannot 
potic{s: It allows, therefore, or ought to allow, the moit unli- 
mited right of diffenting from it, and of declaring the grounds 
and reatuns of that diffent: and to inflict penalises upon the exer- 
cife of an acknowledged right, is furcly in the view of reafon mo 
abfurd and monitrous. ‘The authority of the fate cannot be en- 
dangered, if no attempts are made, or meditated, toefletta change 
in the eftablifhed religion by violent means. If fuch attempts are 
made, thofe who engage in them are, and ought to be, amenable 
to the laws: If, on tne other hand, by the influence of reafon 
and argument only, the majority of the nation are convinced that 
the eftablithed relicion is either wholly, or in part, erroneous, 
the governing power of the ftate is at liberty, and ought doubt. 
lefs to make fuch alterations as difcretion thall dictste, and the 
more advanced itate of knowledge fhall appear to require. And if 
any individuals fhould even imagine that the magiftrate exceeds 
the proper limits of his province in eftabifhing any religion in the 
tate, thofe very individuals may be as good fubjects as any in the 
community, excepting they alfo fancy that it is incumbent upon 
them, not by reafoning, but by violence, to rectify the miftake 
of the magiitrate, and to fubvert that eltablifhment by force, 

which the maciftrate is, in chefe circumftances, not only authorized, 
but under an obligation to defend by force. We fee, in fact, from 
the uniform conduct of the diffenters for more than a century patt, 
that thefe abftract fpeculations, fo far from being dangerous to the 
ftate, are perfectly confiftent with the moft undeviating fidelity to 
the ftate—nay, with a paffionate zeal and attachment toit. And 
it is very remarkable, and a ftriking proof of the truth of thefe 
affertions, that for many years fubfequent to the revolution, the 
proteftant diffenters, who are, by their enemies, moit abfurdly and 
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jnjurioufly reprefented as partially difaffeéted to the conftitution, 
becauie they exercife, in diffenting from the church, one of thofe 
riehts with which they are invefted by the conftitution, were, of 
all the different clafles of citizens, the moft firmly and zealoufly 
attached to the new jettlement: And that on the contrary, a great 
majority of the fons of that church, which, in thefe umes, pre- 
fumes to charge the diffenters with difloyalty, were, of all the fub- 
‘cts of the ftate, the moft dangerous, feditious, and difloyal. 
**« The oath of allegiance,”’ as the right reverend hiftorian of his 
own times tells us, ‘was taken by many, partic: larly amongtt 
the clergy, to the great reproach of their profeffion, in a fenfe 
crofsly equivocal. For, regarding the depofed monarch as fill their 
ki: S aé pure, they fatished their conicience with a fubmiffion to 
the | ing and queen, as ufurper:, during their ufurpation. So 
far had they entangled themfelves by their ftrange affertions 
of the divine right of monarchy, and the abfolute unlawfulnefs of 
refiflance.” The fpirit of the church, in a political view, differs 
indeed moft effentially from the fpirit of the coniiitution, or rather, 
it is diametrically oppofite to it. For the exiftence of its legifla- 


tive powers, it is dependent entirely upon the crown, which, by 

. . . i , . ~ , 4 | . . 
virtue of its fupremacy, has wifely fufpended, or rather anmhi- 
lated the exercife of them. Its executive powers are fubject to 
reoulor fuperintendencvy or controul, and are liable therefore to the 
molt facrant negligence or abufe: and its judicial powers are uni- 
verfally execrated, as dark, opprefive, and de{potic. The church 


prefumptuoufly claims, indeed, to be ax ally of the ftate, as if 
it were a co-ordinate or independent power : and talks of the two- 
fold nature of the conttitution, as if the a@t of Toleration was not 
as mucha part of the conftitution as the act of Uniformity. But the 
church is, in a civil view, the mere creation of the ftate, which 
fupports what it originally formed, not as an ally, which is only a 
iotter term for a rival to itfelf, but as a mere human inftitution, 
eitablifhed for the purpofe of inftructing the people in the princi- 
ciples of morality and religion. And I acknowlege with pleafure, 
that the Anglican church, with all its imperfections, is, in many 
reipects, weil calculated to effect this great and falutary purpofe— 
thet vatt multitudes of pious and excellent Chriftians have lived 
and died in its communion—that very many able, learned, and 
zealous advocates and defenders of our holy faith, have adorned its 
moit elevated ftations, and have rendered its name truly illuftrious. 
Anc xf it is difgraced by the conda& and fentiments of a Laud, 
aS. cheverel, or a Horfeley ; I recolle& alfo with pride and exul- 
tation, that it has produced a Tillotfon, a Hoadley, and a 

Watfon.’ 
We muft add our author’s reply to the argument, that the 
diffenters fuffer no real orievance from the Teft laws. Pp. 562. 
* No grievance ?—What! is it no grievance to be excluded by 
law from all offices of truf, emolument and authority ? Nomfor 
the law allo exempts the complainants from offices of burden ; 
and bithop f.ore.e, will undertake to demonftrate mathemati- 
cary, that ** as equal forces ating im oppofite direfions deftroy 
each otver's separate fc ets, the immunity on ihe one hand compen- 
fates 
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fates the inability on the other; and the total effect of the Teft 
laws upon the body of diffenters, is neither ee nor ad- 
vantage. And where no grievance hath taken place, no relief can 
be afforded ;”’ and thus, in afking relief, the diffenters ftand plainly 
convidied of the abfurdity charged upon them by the bithop. 
Upon the fame principles alfo, 1 prefume, if the prefent fate of 
things were reveried, and the members of the eftablifhment 
were excluded by law from all public offices of emolument and 
authority, and diffenters alone deemed qualified to fill the vacant 
offices, with the offices of burden annexed to them, his lordthip 
would ftrenuoufly maintain, that the ettablifhment would lofe no- 
thing, and che diffenters would gain nothing by this alteration ;— 
‘« for as equal forces acting in oppofite directions deftroy each 
othar’s feperate effects,” the total effect of the change, as his lord- 
fhip would no doubt be able perfectly to fatisfy his friends on the 
lofs of their places, would be neither grievance nor advantage.’ 

In the walk of criticifm, are two effays, the one on “Epic 
poetry ; the other on Dramatic poetry. The firft contains a con- 
cife fummary of Ariitotle’s doctrine relative to the epopee, with 
a ftrenuous aflertion of its perfection, and general ftrictures on 
the principal epic poems. ‘The fecond, in like manner, gives 
a brief view of the Stagyrite’s rules refpecting dramatic compo- 
fition, with feveral remarks to afcertain thofe properties of dra- 
matic compofition which conftitute its fupreme beauty and 
excellence. From this part of the volume before us, we fhall 

extract the following remarks on the pafiions proper to be ex- 
cited in tragedy. P. 315. 

‘ Though pity and terror muft ever be confidered as the grand 
movements of tragic action, I do not comprehend:the neceiflity or 
propriety of the abfolute exclusion of all other pafions. Whena 
virtuous man is plunged into the depths of misfortune, the pafiion 
of pity is doubtlefs excited ; and that pity is combined, if not 
with terror, at Jeait with that fublime {pe cies of admiration, which 
may ferve as a very proper ground- work for tri igedy, and which 

may be made fubfervient to the nobleft moral purpofes. The death 
of Socrates, for inftance, would be a very proper fubjeét for the 
drama; and if difguft, as Arilloidle afirms, bein fact excited by 
a cataftrophe of this nature, it mu be owing to a radical defect 
of art or genius in the poet. For a virtuous man, as Seneca ob- 
ferves, nobly ftruggling with mi-fortune, is a fpeétacle which even 
the gods may regard with pleafure. Alfo, if 4 man of profligate 
or abandoned charaéter fhould be repreiented as falling from hap- 
pinefs to mifery, though neither pity, nor perhaps terror, would 
be excited, yet might the mind be inflamed, by a train of ar:ful 
and well-imagined “incidents, with that abhorrence of moral de- 
pravity, and that indignation againft it, which thould in an equal 
or fuperior degree, effect the purpofes which the great critic is fo 
Jaudably folicitous to accomplith. Who can contempl. ite the cha- 
racters of a Zanga, or an lago, for inftance, or of the royal 
fitters Goneril and Regan, and the direfal confequences cf fuch 


atrocious guilt, as it affetts the guilty themfelves, without feeling 
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their paffions purifed by the config of thofe emotions which fuch 
a view muft inevitably and mechanically excite? Though, with 
refpect to cataftrophes of this nature, it cannot be denied, that 
«« The judgment of the heavens, which makes us tremble, 
«« Touches us not with pity.” 
It mutt indeed be acknowledged diametrically oppofite to the defign 
of tragedy to exhibit a wicked man as rifing through mifery or mis- 


i 
i) 


fortune to happinefs ; for fuch a reprefentation has certainly no ten- 
dency to excite any virtuous feeling, or to accomplith any moral pur- 
pofe. Nor do I recolleé& any drama founded on a plan fo obviouily 
exceptionable. Upon the whole, however, it may perhaps be jult- 
ly admitted, that the defign of the drama is moft effectually an- 
iwered, and the paffions of pity and terror, which are the great 
charatteriftics of tragedy, mot powerfully excited, by exhibiung 
a character, in which, though virtue predominate, there isa great 
mixture of imperfection, fuffering under the effects of his own 
error or imprudence. In cafes of this defcription, the fympathetic 
feelings are peculiarly ftrong and vivid ; and we are molt power- 
fully imprefled with the idea of the danger to be apprehended 
from the fupine or active indulgence of thofe culpable errors, oF 
perfonal failings, which are productive of fuch fatal effects.’ 

The author has diverfified this mifcellany by introducing ju- 
dicious hiftorical fketches of the reigns and characters of James 
11. William 111. and Queen Anne. Laftly, under the head of 
politics, he has introduced * Confiderations on the govern- 
ment of India,’ in which he makes feveral ftriQures on the 
two bills for the better government of India, by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt ; © Oblervations on the conftitutional eftablifhment of 
a Regency,’ the defign of which is, to eftablifh the legality and 
expediency of recognizing the immediate fucceflor to the crown 
as regent du:ing the incapacity of the fovereign; and * Re- 
fleciions upon the French Revolution ;’ in which, after a brief 
furvey of the rife and progrefs of this great event, Mr. Burke’s 
celebrated Reflections are animadverted upon with equal judg- 
ment and fpirit. Of this eflay, which would afford many in- 
terefting extracts, we muft content ourfelves with quoting the 
following fhort fpecimen. p. 480. 

« The National Aflembly have now nearly accomplifhed their 
Original plan, for what they juftly ftile the renovation of the mo- 
narchy. And Mr. Burke is abfurd enough to be not only ex- 
tremely forry, but extremely angry, that the French nation has 
not thought proper to adopt the Englifh conftitution as the model 
of their new form of government. It appears to me, I acknow- 
lec ge, for the reafons I have ftated, that the National Affembly 
jucged erroneculy im Ceviating, in fome important points, from 
the maxims of the Engiith conftitution. But it never entered into 
My imagination, that it was reafonable, or decorous, to borrow a 
favourite term of Mr. Burke, to infult them for thus exercifing 
their own difcretion, where their own interefts only were concern- 
ec, by a declaration penned certainly when the moon was in her 
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altitudes, ‘* That all the fophifters and conftitution-mongers of 
France could not produce any thing better adapted to preferve a ra- 
tional and manly freedom, than the courfe we have purfued—that 
their extravagant and prefumptuous {peculations have reduced them 
to a flate truly cefpicable—thar the pettifogging attornics, obicure 
curates, and country clowns, of whom the National Affembly i is COM~ 
pofed, had eft: ablithed a litigious conftitution, in the hope of coming 
in fora fhare of the fpoils in a general {cramble—that the union of 
orders in the Aflembly completed that momentum of ignorance, 
rafhnefs, prefumption, and luit of plunder, which nothing has 
been able to refift—that every landmark of the country was “don ¢ 
away in favour of a geometrical and arithmetical coni{litution-~ 
that all orders, ranks, and diftinétions, were confounded, that 
a barbarous and fenfelefs government, a moniter of a coniti- 
tution, might be formed out of univerfal anarchy, joined to na- 
tional bankruptcy—that the National Aflembly is a profane bur- 
lefque, and abominable perverfion of that facred inititure,—-that 
their power is like that of the evil principle, only to fubvert and 
deftroy—that it has not even the afpect and phyhognomy of a 
grave legiflative body—‘* nec color imperii, nec ae erat ulla 
fenatus’—that their liberty, in fine, 1s illiberal, and vulgar; 
their fcience, prefumptuous ignorance; their humanity, favape 
and brutal.’’—‘* We, however,” as Mr. Burke affirms, “* have 
not loft the generofity and dignity of thinking of the 14th 
century. Helvetius has made no progrefs amongit us. We 
have made no difcoveries; and we think no di fe overies are 
to be made either in morality or government. We are men of un- 
taught feelings; and inftead of caiting away our old prejudices, 
we cherifh them, and cherifh them becaufe they are prejudices.” 
And no wonder, for he tells us, that ‘* prejudice engages the mind 
in a fleady courfe of wifdom and virtue—though, in thefe points, he 
adds, Thofe who to fiile themfelves the enlightened, mott eflenually 
differ from the majority of the nation,”” And furely if the French 
nation happens to agree in fentiment with the enlightened among 
the Englifh, and to entertain fomewhat lower ideas of the value of 
old prejudices, and confequently leis predilection for them than 
Mr. Burke, and other zealous flicklers tor the dignity of thinking 
of the 14th century ; it cannot be denied, that they have as juft pre- 
tenfions to judge for themfelves, in ali the contetted and complex 
concerns of morality and government, as the Englifh, 1 know 
not what obligation the French are under to make the revolution 
of 1688, in England, the ftandard of reformation in France in 
1790, or indeed to pay any fort of attention to it any farther than 
they themfelves deem expedient. And I will venture to add, that 
in the opinion of the enlightened, it is difficult to conceive how a 
man, {welling with ideas of his own importance, can render him- 
felf more ridiculous, than by arraigning, with a magifterial air, 
and in paffionate and abufive language, the public tranfactions of a 
foreign country, with which he has no concern; and the govern- 
ment of which will be juft as much influenced by his frantic 
ravings, as the majeftic orb of night moving in cloudlefs fplendour 
by the envious howlings of the wolf, or the ominous hootings of 
the 
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the fcreech-owl. Who is Mr. Burke? and what are the tranicen- 
dant qualifications and endowments which entitle him to hold in 
contempt, the collective wifdom of an illuftrious aflembly, who, 
potlefling the unlimited confidence of a great and generous nation, 
zre employing their arduous and unremitting efforts in the con- 
{tration of a permanent fabric of liberty, fuch as hall conftitute 
the pride and the happinefs of unborn and countlefs generations, 
regardlefs of the wretched and impotent attacks of an infignificant 
and infolent individual, ‘* who ftruts and frets his hour upon the 
fave, and then is feen no more?” To thofe who are not acquainted 
with the peculiar caft of Mr. Burke’s political character and conduct 
it mult appear Rrange, that, in one of his famous parliamentary ha- 
rangues daring the American war, he fhould declare, ‘ That he 
did not know the method of drawing up an indi€tment,againit a 
whole people—that he could not infule and ridicule the feelings of 
millions of his fellow creatures; that he was not rife to pats ien- 
tence on the gravett public bodies, entrufted with magiftracies of 
great author.ty and dignity, and charged with the fafety of their 
fellow-citizens on the fame title with himfelimthat he really 
thought, tor a wife man, this was not judicious ; fora fober min, 
not decent; for a mind tin@ured with humanity, not mild or 
werciful.’” Thefe were the fentiments of Mr. Burke, it feems, in 
his unripe years—** when he was green in judgment.”” But how- 
ever modeft or difident he might once be, it is manifeit that he is 
now ripe for paffing fentence on a whole nation, without judgment, 
without decency, and without mercy.’ 

We muft now take our leave of this interefting volume, 
but not without recommending it to public attention, as a 
work which is the evident refult of natural good fenfe, culti- 
vated by extenfive reading, improved by clofe reflection, and 
reguiated in its exertions by a candid and liberal fpirit. We 
underftand that the author is Mr. Belfham, of Bedford. 
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EXPERIENCE is man’s beft preceptor. It is the power of re- 
viewing paft times, and comparing them with the prefent, which 
chiefly renders human nature capable of improvement. And it 
may, perhaps, be imputed to the neglect of this power, more 
than to any other caufe, that mankind have not made more 
rapid advances in wifiom and happinefs. In the infancy of the 
world it was to be expected, that many erroneous opinions 
would be formed, that many weak prejudices would be imbibed, 
Pee ¢. sy cae acon ; 
and that many abfurd and pernicious praétices would be intro- 
> > . > ae ta ; < : , — “ 
duced. But the experience of their mifchievous effeGs would, 
fooner or later, correct thefe miftakes, and Jead men into a 
, p> at thankene , oa; _ ‘s - 
way of thinging ana acung, more werthy the mature age of 
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rational beings. 
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Many facts might be adduced in confirmation of the tcuth of 
this remark : but none is more ftriking, than the cvange which 
experience has introduced in the gener -al opinion on the fubject 
of religious perfecution. Formerly it was univerfally confi- 
dered as a part of the duty of the civil magiftrate, not only to 
pre(cribe public formularies of religion, but to defend them by 
penal fanctions : and the confequences, for a long feries of 
ages, were, the fubjection of many innoc ent and deferving per- 
fons to cruel feverities, and the preval: nce of religious conten: 
tions exceedingly | injurious to the peace and pro{perity of com- 
munities. The experience of thefe evils has, however, at 
Jencth wrought a general conviction of the impolicy of all 
compulfory i interference of civil authority in matters of religion, 

To make this general conviction uwniverfal, and conf fequently 
to banifh from the earth the hateful demon, fuperftition, no- 
thing further can be neceflary, than that men fhould be univer- 
fally apprized of the mifchiefs which naturally, and inevitably 
arife from intolerance. In this view, the enquiry purfued in 
thefe letters is highly important, and the facts, which they ex- 
hibit, demand particular attention. 

The fir/? letter, which difcuffes at large, and with extenfive 
information and great ability, the fubject of the repeal of the 
Corporation and Teft Aéts, has been already before the pub- 
lic*. ‘The /fecond letter puriues the fame fubject, with the 
defign of afcertaining the reafons why the wae repeal was 
ejected by fo creat a majority in the Houfe Commons. 
The writer then proceeds, in the fub fequent itieis: to examine 
the more general queftion, whether toleration in religion was 
ever a prevailing principle among the rwers of nations. On 
this queition he fupporis the negative by a long induction of 
facts, accompamnic: d with much judici: sus reafoning. 

In the chird letter it is maintained, that the a :ncient Perfians, 
Feyptians, Hebrews, Athenians and Romans were, with re- 
fpect to religion, intolerant. ‘The pashcnetas here detailed, 
and commented upon, are too numerous to be comprized in an 
analyfis; but the letter will amply repay the trouble of an en- 
tire and attentive perufal. The follow'ny remarks on the 
Roman Jaw of the Vwelve Tables with regard to religion, and 
on the nature of the indulgence allowed in Rome to the private 
worlhip of tutelary divinities, we extract as an example of the 
good fenfe, and extenfive reading, ditcovered in thefe letters. 

* P. 295. The law refpetting religion was drawn in the following 
words: ** Apart Ict no one have new gods.— Thofe of ttrangers, 
let no one worthip privately, unlefs they be publicly allowed.” 
No words can be more preciie to prohibit the private exercife of 
areligion not warranted by the ttate. As this law was never 





* See Review, vol. vi. p. 222. 
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not fee on what authority authors have afferted, 
, od . . . 

that at Rome everv family was leit to worthip 1) 1ts OWN Way. 
c auth itv was given to the fatricians to form a body 
was on this e3 ‘prets Sonaininn, that the Lex dcilia, 
which related to the creatio! ls facred ch: ivacter, and privileges 
of the office of tribunes, and other facred laws, thould not be 
touched. Moit of the facred laws Les oes Sacrata) here referred 

_ o- re . 

to, concerned reiorus ceremonies, + a} Nithed durt ing the regal 
eoverninent; and the meaning of this term was, that the vioe 
ators of fuch laws were devoted to fome Deity ; doomed for that 
be put to death by the firit per~ 


repealed, I do 


of iaws, if 


reafon to deitruction, and might 
fon they met. 
Private chapels, » con itaining the houfehold gods left by pi ious 


anceftors, and thofe which their defcendants had addc d, are 
mentioned as nbs ot the eee ot choice allowed to every 


family in matters of religion; and a law of the Tweive Tables, 


dire¢ting facrifices to be regularly made to thefe houiehoid gods, 
is quoted as a leeal fan¢tion of fuch priv: ate worfhip. 


puc Lie: 
But as the fame cede of laws pofiuvely enacted, that na 
lien god fhould be adored either publicly or privately, uniefs 


admitted by the itatey we may be aflureJ (except you will fur i= 
pote a palpa ‘le contradiction) that the religious reipect pai id to 
tutelary deities was not of a kind to giv e umbrage to the national 
c i 4 i 


. 


‘ This w be P rt beyond a doubt, if we conficer their nae 
ture. Critics and antiquarians are avreed, that the Larian deities 
were two demons or genil, who were attached to every man at 


‘ The een were interior to gods of the country. In their 
number we ought to place the Dew Matres, called in infcriptions 
Matres, Here, Domine, who were both able and willing ta 


load their votanies with benefits ; to procure for them happinefs, 
health, and long life, fignitied by emblematical figures, the cor- 
nucopiz, the ferpent, and the lotus; and for fuch protection it 
was held a duty to invoke them with praver, and to honour 
them with iacrinces. 

* Astor the Penate Sy t! ey were gener: illy fiat: ies of anceftors, 
particularily thofe who had lig nalized themielves by fome mar- 
tin! ceed, or actions of beneticence, and were fuppofed after 
confecration, to be animated by their fhades. The tutelary gods, 
Dis Dometiici, Dii Penetrales, were kept in the penetralia of the 
dwelling, being the fanétuarics or chapels af private families, 
covered with dk og- ne and near them were carefully placed the 
fieures of dogs and burning lamps; and in the veitibules of 

t houfes an altar was erected for private ufe. 

“A dog-fkin was the diltinctive mark of good cenii, as the 
wolt-fkin w as the coveri: 1g and emblem of thoie which were con- 
hidered evil genit. 

The Teraphi m of Chaldea were fuppofed, by the means of 
incantation and magic, to be animated by genii and demons, 
wio w rere propitious to the pofieffors of them. 

* The Phrygian and Roman houfehold gods were originally 
amulets and ipells, and the cuftom was adopted from Etruria, 

whence 
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whence Rome learnt her myttic rites. For, the Etrurians un- 
doubtedly had them long betore the Romans were a nation, and 
to the Etrurians the y mé ay he traced from an eaftern parentage. 

‘ The Penates, fuppofed to be brought by AEneas trom ‘Troy, 
were in every refpect charms, and placed i in a temple to preferve 
the city ; for there can be little doubt but the pretended pro- 
tection, even in a Roman’s idea, ended with the pofieilion. ‘The 
Romans atterwards refined upon the fubject, and often chofe for 
their patron gods, deities of a higher ranke The favourite 
houfehold divinity of Cicero was a “ftatue of Minerva, which 
on his being fentenced to banifhment, he placed in the capitol. 
Others chote Jupiter, Juno, or any other god ( Majorum Gentium) 
according to their fancy, and put their perfons and property 
under the immediate fafeguard ot fuch confecrated ftatues. 

‘The Numenx of a powerful Deity, fuppofed to be aciualty pre- 
fent in the fiatue after confecration, and affording its protection, 
ought in reafon to have fuperfeded that of inferior agents, fuch 
as genit and demons. The circumittance, however, ot thele 
keeping their ground at the fame time, fhews that the rooted 
and hereditary attachment of a Roman to his houfehold gods, 
was founded on fomething which he never could have expk: uned, 
and which certainly had its Origin in very high antiquity. 

The emperor Nero had among his houfchold gods the fa- 
vourite fiatue of a boy, to which he facrificed three times a day. 

‘ L. Vitellius, father of the emperor, placed among his lares 
eolden ftatucs of Narciffus and Pallas ; very different, but con- 
onant with the temper of one, who refpected no princes who 
were not the beft and worthieft (optimos ct electos) and no men 
who had not the pureft fouls (animas fancnores). ‘I he emperor 
Alexander Severus had in his private oratory the firures ot Or- 
pheus, Abraham, Apollonius, and Chrif; and in a fecond chapel 
had the images of Cicero and Virgil. 

‘ Scutonius gave to the emperor Nerva an infant Auguftus, 

which that prince placed among his chamber gods. 

‘ Now, I maintain, that let the confecration of fatues be 
what it may, whether it partook of myflic rites, or of religious 
ceremonies, or was a mixture of both, yet there was nothing 
that clafled with the foundation of the popular religion, or 
feemed to abate in the leaft from a Roman’s fupplication and 
thankfgiving, which by inclination and by law he offered to 
the gods of his country. 

‘ Cicero’s comment upon the law 1s decifive, that ther » Was no 
clafbing between the autiaorifed fyitem of tutelary deities ~ the 
eftablifhed worthip ; and that the princip: al thing to be guarded 
againit in his opinion, was an abule of that fy item, and to pre- 
vent inpovations in religion through its channel. ‘* For each 
man to have his gods in ‘peculiar, whether new or flrange e gods, 
without public allowance, tends to defeat and confound ail reli- 
gion, and snerodéce clandeftine worfhip.”’ 

‘ When, theretore, a man, after adoption, pafled ** iz gentum 
et facra perfona adopftantis,”? or a woman matried by the ceremony 
ot eating with the bridegroom a wheaten loaf (confarreatio) ac- 
guired a participation Jacrorum of her hufband, we are not to 
underftand, 
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underftand, that every family had a feparate religion, but only 
peculiar tutelary deities (Deos prafites, or Prafides Hofpitit, Menfe 
et Cubilis), under whofe cuardian care the family was placed, and 
whote confecration did not confer upon them any dignity, or 
create a religious refpect contrary to law. ts 

‘ The toleration of the Roman laws in point of religion was 
inferred from this, that it was declared to belong more to the 
sods than to men, to refent any affront offered to their temples. 
Neverthelefs, when we come to confider accurately the preamble 
of the law of the Twelve Tables, where this fentiment is intro- 
duced; and when we reflect, that although, in public, certain 
forms were required and rigidly fellowed, yet to the non-obferv- 
ance of them no penalty was annexed; we fhall not be led to 
fuppofe, becaufe the Romans confidered the national gods the 
avengers of any neglect of the public worfhip, that the itate did 
permit every individual to introduce new and itrange gods when- 

ver he pleated. 

‘ Without leave from the fenate, no ftrange gods could become 
the obje¢ts of national worfhip.’ 

With equal erudition and judgment our author goes on to 
defcribe and account for the conduct of the Roman emperors 
towards the Jews and Chriftians, and to reconcile the indul- 
gence which was granted to freedom of enquiry with the into- 
lerance which prevailed with refpect to the public forms of re- 
ligion. 

in the fcurt) letter it is enquired, how far bodies of men 
were permitted by the Romans to aflemble, for the adoration 
of new and ftrange gods with unufual ceremonies. The writer 
allows, that {trangers worfhipped their own gods clandeftinely 
and by connivance, but denies that this worlhip was performed 
with a legal licence from the magiftrate. He maintains that 
under the emperors the fundamental law of the Twelve Tables 
concerning religion remained in force; and relates, that Au- 
guftus was difluaded by Mecenas from allowing any toleration 
ui religton, and patied a law, which obliged all fenators, before 
they took their places, to quaiify, that is, to ofter frankincenfe 
and wine upon the altar of the god in whofe temple they met : 
a ceremony which could not be evaded, fince the Roman fenate 
always atiembled in fome confecrated place. ‘The degree of 
intolerance under the emperors, he refers to the caprice of the 
ruling powers, which was fuperior to all Jaw. That the treat- 
ment of foreign relivions depended altogether on this circum- 
fance, is concluded from the different ufage which Jews, 
Chriftians, and Egyptians met with under different princes: 
but it is added, that, fince by far the majority were perfecutors, 
and among thele the emperors moft celebrated for a {trict ob- 
fervance of the law, the fair conclufion is, that the fpirit of 
the government was intolerant. This remark is confirmed by 
a full enumeration of facts. The refult of our author’s en- 
quiries Conceruing the {tate of toleration among the Romans, 
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compared with the fubfequent intolerance of the Chriftians, is 
as follows. P. 417. 

* It appears, that the Grecian and Roman flates thought them- 
felves authori fed to require an occalional contormity to the na- 
tional religion, from principles of policy. The Chriftian empe- 
rors had no other motive but their bicotry and zeal; whereas 
the wifeft men of Greece and Rome conformed to paganiim, as 
an engine of flate, without being believers of it; but would 
have fubmitted with reluctance to a dogmatical clergy, who, 
without confulting the civil magiitrate, tet up arbitrary modes 
of faith; and, as if infpired by “God, made their human and 
abfurd decrees of equal validity with ‘the facred oracles them- 
iclves. 

‘© Tt cannot be doubted but the votaries of the eftablifhed fu- 
perft: tion of antiqt ity were as numerous in every {tate as thofe 
ss the modern religion are at prefent, Its influence was as uni- 

rerfal, though not fo great; as many people g gave their aflent to 
it, though chat affent was not fee -mingly io itrong, precife, and 
affirmative. 

The principal men in the republic of Rome exercifed the 
ian of pontiti and augur, and thereby retained in their hands 
2 fuperintendency over a matter that hath fuch a powe rful fway 
over the human mind. By blending together the civil and eccle- 
fiattical jurifdictions, all competition between fuch rival powers 
was totally prevented; the diilinétion between laic and prieft was 
not known; and a religious eftablifhment was fupported at a very 
moderate expence. 

‘ There were no articles of faith,—no difqualifying a&s, in 
fupport of peculiar modes of thinking, and forms of prayer,— 
no {piritual courts,—no ecclefiaftical cenfures,—no rabbia papal, 
—no odium theologicum.—Stll, it 1s a common error to fuppofe, 
that the Grecian and Roman commonwealths were not averfe to 
innovators, becaufe the mifchicts and terrors of perfecution, in 
their moft memorable inftances, bore no proportion to the cruel- 
ties and bloodfhed fince by Chriftian priefts.’ 

The ffth letter follows the courle of Chriftian intolerance 

and pertecution, from its rife under Conftantine to the inftitu- 
tion of the court of inquifition. The /ixth, reviews the per- 
fecutions of the Jews and Moors in Spain, of the Jews in 
England, and of Chriftian heretics in every part of the Chrif- 
tian world; and concludes with judicious remarks on the pre- 
fent ftate of Europe with refpect to toleration. 
To exprefs the general refult of our author’s reflections on 
toleration, he quotes the foliowing paflage from a fpeech of 
count Clermont Tonnere, delivered in the National Affembly 
of France. P. 255. 

There is no medium,’ faith one of the leading members of 
the National Aifembly, on the motion for admitting non-catho- 
hics; * either admit a national religion Ly fubject all yo: ur laws to 
it, arm it with the temporal fword, banzfh from your fociety all 
thote who profeis a diiterent form of ¥ orfbip, or elfe admit each 
man 
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man to enjoy his religious opinion, and do not exclude from public 
trunfts thole who make ufe of that permiffion. This will be jultice 
and reaion. Confult flill turther the page of political feience ; 
it will tell you, attach men to the law. But in order to this, 
wihrad from the law what divides men avithout any good to Society. 
Ir will tell you, prevent a party fpirit ; but if you opprefs men’s 
eonfciences, the oppreffed will form a party, and their fpirit 
will every day grow flronger. In a word, political fcience will 
tell you, extinguith animolities. Animofity 1s the natural fitua- 
tion of the oppreffor and the oppreffed. A Jyfiem of toleration 
attended with bamiliating diftin€ions, is fo vicious in itfelf, that the 
vho is forced to tolerate, is as much diffatisfied with the law, as 
be avhe obtains fuch rmper fect toleration.’ 

¢ When violence on the one fide, and alarms on the other, 
are fubfided, Great Britain,’ fays our author, * will adopt a 
fimilar policy.” We wiih, for the fake of public peace and 
profperity, that this prediction may be fpeedily fulfilled. 

We learn from the preface, that the author (Sir George 
Colcbrooke, Bart.) purpofes to publifh a /econd volume, chiefly 
refpeing the prejent /fate of intolerance and periecution in 
kurope. M. D- 
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Art. v. ‘Fournal kept in the Ife of Man, giving an Account 

f ihe Wind and Weather, and daily Occurrences, for upwards 

of eeven Months: with Objerwations on the Soil, Climey ana 
natural Produ€tions of that Ifand. fa Antiquities of various 
Kinds, now extant there: a Trait of the Manners and Cuftoms 
both general and peculiar of the Inhabitants: an Account of 
heir Harbours; great Ujefulnefs of Deuglas Harbour ; Negleét 
| TFant of Repairs; Defcription of their noble Herring 
Wberyy Se. together with a large Appendix ; containing an 
Account of the anctent Forms of Goverument, and mild Admi- 
mijlration of Jufltce, under the noble Houfe of Stanley; with 
Tranjeripts and Extraés from the ancient Statute Books of the 
ile: together with explanatory Notes and Obfervations. By 
Richard Townley, Efg. 2 vols. 8vo. 645 p. price 10S. 
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liz Ifle of Man, as we are told, enjoyed a continued ftate 
of tranquillity, and a large portion of civil and religious liberty, 
at a time when all the powerful ftates of Europe were groaning 
under the oppreflions of either fecular or ecclefiaftical tyrants. 
For thefe bleffings the inhabitants were, no doubt, greatly in- 
debted to their local fituation, to the mild government of the 
houfe of Stanley, and perhaps too, although it is not hinted by 
our author—their poverty and their infignificence fhielded them 
from tyranny and peculation. 

This ifland, like all other countries, has its hiftorians, who 
have traced its government up to the earlieft aces of antiquity, 
and had recourfe to fable for the embellifhment of their annals. 
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From a manufcript entitled, ¢ The fuppofed true Chronicle of 
the [fle of Man,’ we learn, that ‘ Mananan Macler was the 
firft man that had Man, or was over-ruler of Man; and the 
Jand was named after him; and he reigned many years, and 
was a paynim, and kept by necromancie the land of Man un- 
der Mifts ; and if he dreaded any enemies, he would make one 
man to feem an hundred, by his art magic.’ St. Patrick, how- 
ever, would not permit this paynim and necromancer, to re- 
main in quiet pofleffion of this ifl and, he therefore * difturbed 
him, the faid Mananan, and put in Chriftian folkes into the 
faid Jand, and left a bifhop to govern all and keep it; and fo 
from bithop to bifhop, they did keep it fur many years.” We 
are told, that a fon of the king of Denmark, called Orrye, 
conquere -d thefe Chriffian foikes, ‘and was fuceceded by nase, Mh 
kings of the nine name. The laft of thefe dying without 
male iffue, his daughter Mary became queen of Man, but fhe 
was difpoffcficd by Alexander, king of Scotland, and fled to 
Edward 1. kin@of England, to whom fhe com; plained of tnis 
violence and injuftice, but her majefty happe ned uz fortunately 
to die foon after. Edward 11, beftowed the earldom of Corn. 
wall, and the lordfhip of Man, on Pierce Gaveftone. Edward 
Brace reconquered the ifland in 1308, and it was beftowed by 
his brother Robert, king of Scots, upon Randle, earl of 
Murray, in the courfe of the fame year. In the eighth of 
Edward 111. William Montague, eat! of Salifbury, having 
taken pofleflion of it with an armed force, the fovereignty was 
beftowed by his majefty upon the victorious earl, and he was 
crowned king of Man, A. dp. 1244. ‘This little territory was 
fold, in the 17th year of Richard 11. to William Scrope, eal 
of Wiltthire, and treafurer of England, who was afterwards 
executed by order of Henry, duke of Lancafter, in 1398. 
Henry rv. prefented it, at his coronation, to He niy Percy, earl 
ef Northu: nberland, and his heirs: he forfeited it however for 
treafon, in 1403; it was then given to Sir John Stanley, 
knight, licutenant of Ireland, whole fon was created earl af 
Derby, and in whofe family it remained until the death of 
James, carl of Derby, lord Stanley, Strange and Man, in 1735-6. 
It then devolved, in failure of iflue, on James Murray, duke 
of Athole, fon and heir of John duke of Athole, fon and heir 
of John marquis of Athole, by the lady Amelia Sophia, his 
wife, daughter of James, lord “Strange, the feventh carl of 
Derby. Within thefe few years the Athole family have re- 
figned all right and title to this Jiftle kingdom, in confequence of 
a valuable confideration, and the crawa of Adan is once more 
reannexed to the crown of Englan d. 
‘Mr. Townley failed from Whitehaven on the sth of May, 
175y: the pac ket boat being becalmed during the evening, he 
enjoyed fome fine mtoon-light views of the {urrounding coun- 
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try, the lofty fhore towards St. Bee's head, and the mare 
humble one towards Bootle and Millam. On the fucceeding 
morning, the craggy Cumbrian mountains, and the ftcep fides 
of Borrow-dale Pike, checkered with /now-ribs, prefented a 
landfcape of another kind. ‘The want of a breeze, however, 
began to alarm the paflengers, as their fea-/lore was nearly ex- 
sake: but they had the good fortune to catch fome whitings 
and a noble red conliet of three pounds weight. At length, by 
the reflux of the tide, they were convene into Douglas harbour, 
and landed by a pilot boat: our author, happy at “being again 
on terra firma, in mediately sepaived | to the Liverpool coffee - 
houfe, where he regaled himfelf on a fine cod’s head of the 
rock kind, and fome excellent porter. 

Altes paying a vifit next day to Mr. Heywood, many years 
deemfler, Ot firtt judicial mag iitrate of the ifland, be walked to 
the new church, a ha indfome buildi Ing, farniiiaed with a good 
organ, and fituate upon a fine eminence that commands a 
charming st of the harbour, the bay, and the lofty pro- 
montory that bot inds it to the fouth, called Douglas Head. ‘The 
Diffenters and  Methosifts have alfo places of worfhip in the 
neigh ronmnene od, 

A tax is Jaid on all the dogs kept in this ifland; this confifts 
of fix fhillings, AZanks money, or five fhillings and fixpence 
Englifh ; which is levicd upon the proprietor of every grey- 
hound, pointer, or fpringing fpaniel ; three fhillings on every 
hound, and fixpence upon every other dog ; a pac k of hounds 
paying r — 1g to the number it confifts of, at three fhillings 
a head. Phis fenfible annual tax is entirely appropriated to- 
wards nt repair of the roads ; and being aided by a moderate 
portion of ftatute duty, as well as a fhare of the tax on publi- 

cans, takes away the neceflity of turnpike tolls, and all other 
impofitions ; fo that perfons m say travel fafely, pleafantly, and 
expeditioufly too, with: ut paying zt fo gr srievoufly for thofe qualifi- 
cations, as we do, in ali mot eve ry part of England.’ 
Being defirous to { e the fouth fide a the ifland, our author 


fet out in company with a friend, and walked throuzh Kirk 
Santon, on purpofe to enjoy the humours of a Adanés fair. 
Caftletown, the capital of the ifland, is a neat clean town, well 
paved, and tolerably well built, but it i 


rilt, is not fo large as Doug! las 
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by One third. I Me Cajii mands in t! 1€ micdle of the piace ; 5 

there is a handfome opening t behind it, terminated by a neat 
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ment of the port duties. On the north fide of a {mall beauti- 
ful bay, on the fhore of which the capital is fituate, a baftard 
marble, of a very dark colour, but interfected with lines of 
white fpar, is found in great plenty; and about a mile anda 
quarter north-weft of the town, is a quarry of exceeding fine 
black marble: the noble flight of fteps at St. Paui’s, London, 
were dug from it; being a prefent from the bifhop to the 
dean and chapter of that noble cathedral. 

Some of the farm houles are tolerably good; but thofe be- 
longing to the lower clais of peafantry are “niferably wretched. 
The w: ills, which do not exceed feven feet in height, are fome- 
times conttructed of rough unhewn ftones, but more generally 
of Jods; the rools are thatched, and have shetr thin covering fo 
flightly and inartificially laid on, that the inhabitants are under 
the nec flity of fecuring it by means of a number of ftraw 
ropes, faftened by pegs, Shiven into the tottering building. 
fy hefe give a general air of poverty to the ifland ; and the want 
of timber trees, coppice- re ap and even quick hedges, afford 
the itranger no very high idea of its fertility. 

The labouring people are of a lazy, indolent difpofition ; 
and when aroufed by neceffity from the bed of floth, evince the 
moft vifible reluctance to labour. It is allowed, however, that 
during the herring feafon, they engage in that fifhery with 
great “induftry and alacrity. * There are not lefs than 400 
prodigious fine boats (belonging to the people of the ifle) that 
are engaged in that bufinels. Thefe boats are manned with 
{tout hands, from five to feven or eight in a boat. ‘The gains 
from the fifhery are fometimes enormous ; but in fome untoward 
feafons very trifling; hardly paying the charges of fitting out ; 
yet in this, as in all other lotteries, the flattering hope of 
gaining a confiderable prize buoys up their {pirits, and induces. 
them moft freely to hazard both life and property in their only 
favourite purfuit. As foon as the feafon is entirely over, they 
retire to their refpective homes, to enjoy the fruits of their 
toil; and indulge themfelves (with the moft unbounded lati- 
tude) in the only pleafures of life which they think worthy of 
attaining (by the fweat of the brow) intemperance, fleep, and 
indolence. In the torpid ftate arifing from fuch indulgencies, 
they are fure to continue as long as there are any remains of 
their earnings ; till thefe are entirely exhaufted, it is in vain to 
folicit numbers of them, to the moft eafy, or the moft necef- 
fary kinds of labour: frequently refufing (according to credible 
information) their aid in getting in the fruits of the ground, 
even in a ticklifh harveft-time.’ 

There is, however, one clafs of people, who are allowed by 
our author to be particularly induftrious during the whole year; 
thefe are the attornies; for he thinks that the obfervation of 
judge Jefferies, in regard to the county of Norfolk, is pecu- 
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hy arly a} ppl ‘cable to the :fland of Man, viz. ° that God Almighty 
had not only fhewn his wifdom, but his providential goodnefs 
too, by ftocking it with the only creatures that could poffibly 
thrive in it; attornmies and rabbits, animals that bite clofe and 
fharp.’  Law-fuits are, in a manner, entaved ie and 
are faid to de bend with them in a kind of hereditary tuccef- 
fion. We are alfo forry to undcrfand, that * the infolence of 
ofuce’ is often apparent in the conduct of the petty judicial 
officers ; and that the groflett abufe and x grim ov vA ape in 


e ecclefiaftical tribun als 5; lo unjuitly and improperly named 


there, as well as in England, Courts Chriflian. 


As to antiq: ities, Mr. T. pret feems to make this a favourite 
parfuits difeovered feveral ruins and inferiptions of a very re- 
mote date; many of then: were Danifh: and Mr. Thorkelin, 
profeilor of natural hi “gi and antiquities: at Copenhagen, was 
then on a vifit to Man, being fent exprefsly by his fovereign to 
difcover and e xpli in the mon nudtients that marked the congueits, 
and recorded the exploits of his countrymen. 

We fhould have been happy to have found an accurate ac- 
count of the climate, but unfortunately Mr. Townley, in’ bis 
journal, conftantly compares it with that of Bou! ogne, where 
he had refided for fome time, © The inhabitants are in general 
exempted from difeafes, except fuch as are brought on by in- 
temperance. The fmall-pox, however, makes terrible ravages ; 
and a malady, w hich our author fomewhat quaintly terms ¢ the 
grog confumption,’ carries off a multitude of the Mi ankfmen. 
‘The mar yan abou ind with nen tv of butcher’ s meat, which 
iS 0 at a reafonable pric e: and the hays of the rey furnifh 
a great variety of fifh, of which we fhall prefent the following 
cat: Rails ; of the falmon tribe, the talmon pi Gper, the bull_ 
mort and the fprod, or fea trout: of the cod be the 
cod, the red or rock cod, the whiting, pollock, and the haddock. 
Flat fifh, ray turbot, foal, plaice, flook and { houniiee. Mullets, 
red and grey; gurnets, red and grey; m mackarel, herring, and 
herring-puit ; lea carp, fea ecl aid conger; fea whitings : blof- 


fin, and fi veral othcr kinds, but not of ae efimation for the 
table, Shell-hih, lobfters, crabs, prawns, i coliops, razor fifh, 
fea craw-infh, limpits, and oyfters, of which there is a neve 
bank or bed, betwixt Laxey-bay aid Maughold-head, extend- 
cg apove two miles 1 lene, 
We are told that the people, who are very ot nap ny fill 
tain the cufftom of fanizwze the wren ov St. Stephen’s s day, and 
tually belicve, that i we can eietars or kill that poor little 
fenceicls bird, before the riling of next morning’s fun, the 
have a good herring » fithery j in the courfe of the enfuing 
as 


‘ye have received a confiderable {hare of entertainment from 
he perufal of this journal, and lament exctedingly, that Mr. 
Townley 
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Townley has not taken the pains to felect and arrange his ma- 
terials, which are well caiculated tor a hiftory of the produce, 
trade, cuttoms, and wener s of the Iie of Man. S. 
Art. vi. Nouveau Veyaze Dina Pes: Eiats-Unies de L’ Ame- 

rigue Septentrionale, fait ex 1758, par }: P. Br ifjat (ar wu Z 

Ciuoyen Frangois.— Travels in the United States of North Aon. 

rica. By J.P. Briflot. 3 vols. 8vo. About 430 p. each. 

age 1791. 

MI. Brissor emphatically ftyles himfelf citizen of France, 
and in his fentible animated preface he writes ke an enlighten- 
ed citizen of the world, whole zeal for mane appears to arife 
from the purcit moral principles, and moft expantive humanity. 

He tells us that the object of his voyage was not to fearch for 
antiquities or unknown plants, but to obierve men who had juit 
recovered their freedom. We, fays he, addreding his com- 
patriots, have alfo obtained our liberty, and have now only to 
Jearn of the Americans the art of preferving it:—-and the 
fecret will be found in their manners, or r ather morals ; forthe 
Americans pofiefs what we do not yet fee the ablolute neceflity 
of acquiring, in order to fettle liberty on a firm batis 

We rather give his fentiments than his words, ind he pro- 

: by many forcible arguments, and ener- 
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eetic expoitulations: he Aen G Levaile on rw favourite 


sacs “ 
point ; for believing reafon to be the fure ans fimnle foundation 
of morality, he, true to his motto *, inifts that a vicious private 
cannot be ¢ good public. character. 

The firft lixty pages ¢ seca a plan of sees written 
by a friend, which we found tedious, though ma y perts nent 


remarxs occur on the fubject of travellinz, that a Hien’ miuik 
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think, be coucaed in the moft conciue terms when offered to 
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ing pen to fhew us that he was unfit for the tafk he under- 
took. 

We fhall now difmifs the preliminary part, and haften to 
cive a view of the work itfelf, properly fo called. - . 
~ Arrived at Bofton, M. Briflot hails the land of liberty, inde- 
pendence, and equality ; and, ftruck with the coup @’ail of the 
country and the people, he fketches a very interefting outline 


of both. But his enthufiaftic eulogiums fomctimes led us to 


conclude, that the colouring may have been heightened by an 
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id Of independence; and that domeftic 
comiort appears on every tice to iad the beney lent heart.— 
Warmed by the reflections, that t facts have produced, even 

ciore he can, with decorous calmnefs, 
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A journey from Bofton to New . 
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“ple manners of the people whom he affociated with ; and feveral 
circumitances, that naturally occur, ferve to illuftrate his affer- 


tions :—The mode of travelling in ftages, where all clafles mix ; 
the hofpitable familiarity of the inn-keepers; the alacrity and 
adventurous {pirit that animated feveral families of emigrants ; 
and above all, the induftry and content that gave a fmiling afpect 
to the neat cottages that neftled in the moft folitary wilds. We 
fhall give our readers a fhort fpecimen. p. 165. 

‘ We ought toexcufe the rough and ftony road from Bofton to 
New York, when we confider, that it is the work of a few years. 
It is really allonifhing, that, in the midit of fo many occupations, 
and with a fcarcity both of money and of hands, the inhabitants of 
Maflachufett have been able to make the road fuch asit is. For fixty 
or eighty miles it lies between rocks, which to render paflable muft 
have required incredible exertions. Iam told, that a wealthy citi- 
zen has offered to make it good and almoft even throughout, re- 
fembling what is called in England a turnpike road, for 50,000 
dollars, or 250,000 liv. [10,5001.] ‘This fum appears to me trifling 
in confideration of the tafk to be performed: I doubt not, however, 
but, at a future day, this, or fome other fcheme, will be carried 
into execution. ‘I'he nature of the ground is favourable to fach an’ 
undertaking, as it is every where fand, gravel, or rock. 

‘ Travellers are amply repaid for the fatigues of this road, by the 
variety of romantic fituations and beautiful profpects it exhibits at 
every ftep, and by the perpetual! contraft of art contending with 
nature in ail its wildnefs. Thofe vaft pools lofing themfelves in 
the midit of woods: thofe rivulets watering meadows lately flolen 
from uncultivated nature: thofe neat houfes feattered in the midtt 
of forefts, and furrounded by fwarms of laughing, healthy, well-clad 
children : thofe fields covered with ftumps of trees, left to be de- 
ftroyed by the hand of time, and hid in the midft of Indian corn: 
thoie enormous heaps of trees threwn down by the winds, half 
rotten, and their branches blackened with fmoak: thofe oaks which 
{till retain the image of their priftine vigour, though lifting dry 
and leaflefs branches to the fky, and, almoft cut afunder at bottom 
by the faw, ready to fall by the firft form: all thefe objects, new 
to an European, cannot fail to ftrike him, abforb his thoughts, and 
plunge him into an agreeable reverie. The depth of the foretts, 
the thicknefs and prodigious height of the trees, recal to his mind 
thofe times when the country was inhabited folely by the favages.— 
That ancient tree has no doubt thaded them: they filled thefe fo- 

efts. Now not one exifts: they have given place to another ge- 

neration. The cultivator no longer dreads their vengeance: his 
mufket, which was formerly held in one hand whilft the other guided 
the plough, is now hung up in his hall. Alone io the midit of 
thefe vait forefts, furrounded only by his wife and children, he 
works, he fleeps, in peace: he is happy. If happinefs can dwell 
any where, it is furely in this folitude, where, pride having no 
ftimules, man muft be a ftranger to ambitious views : his happinefs 
depending folely on himfelf, and what furrounds him. 

‘ Such were the ideas which occupied my mind during the greater 
part of my journey. They were replaced by others of a different 

De kind, 





kind, towhich the fight of the folitary houfes, place d at the end of 
every two miles, in the filent foretts of Maffachufett, gave birth. 

Neatnefs dilungu: ‘thed them all. ‘ hey are divided by floors, like 
the houfes in England; | having chambers, and freg juently garrets 
over them; are well light ed: and the walls papered, Tea and 
coffee appear on their tables. The calico of ind: ta adorned the 
daucgh er of nature; and, what p: ohare cclighted me, every 
coun.erince bore the ftamp p of honeity, Genkeels. and decorum 3 
virtues that ever acct mpa r y aftate of eafe. ‘The inhabitant of 
a!lmoft every houfe was atonce a hufbandman, mec hanic, and mer- 


cCoant. Here was a thoem Ker, tnere a tanner, and there a rep ofi- 
tory for the merchendizeoi | en ae and the Indies. Inthe country 


e always ditiinet from the houfes. This fhows a tafte 
for neatnefs, and re pect for the women and domeitic life; for, in 

hi ngement, they who have occafion for the 
2rtifan have intercourfe with him alone.’ 

It is almotft impofhble to give a concife view of the various 
facts, and the digefted information, which this view of America 
affords. ‘The population, the longevity of the natives, the 
prefent fla culture, of trade and literature, are al] com- 
paratively Ce nfidered, and rational comments are interfpe: rfed, 
that ditplay the goodnefs of the writer’s heart. But his huma- 
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nity is particularly conipicuous in the long account which he 
t f the treatment of flaves, and the atte mpts miade by the 
(Quakers to abolith that infamous trafhie. This fubject natu- 


rally introduces a laboured vindication of the Quakers. 

The account cf Philade!phia 1s very ‘ull, and jome anecdotes 
of celebrated ricans throw new light on refpectable cha- 
raters. We thiail feleét his account of general Wafhington’s 


‘ ‘Lhe moment t arrived at Alexandria I was eager to repair to 
util of general Waihington, fituated ten 
miles lower down the river.x—On the road to it we pals through a 
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£reat Geal of wood; and after having mounted two hills we difcover 
the houte, elegant, though iimple, and of a pleafing aipedt, Before 
tas a ncat lawn: on one fice fla ae for horifes Pee cattle: on the 
other a green-aoule, and buildings where the negroes work. In a 


sing OF yarc are perceivea ducks, | peeie, turkeys, and other poultry. 
he houfe commands a view of the Potowmac, and enjoys a mot 


beautitul proipect. On the fide towards that river it has a large 
ana lofty portico.—The plan of the houfe is well-conceived and 


cor venient, Vs tho ut, It Is covered with a kind of varnifh, a Ce€«- 
ment wlat re! ders it aim it} Impenetr able ry the rain —Ilt was even- 


ing when the ge neral arrived, fatigued by a tour through a part of 
his cflate, where he was tracing outaroad. You have frequently 
— . ham compared to Cincinnatus: the comparifon is jult. The 
ctlebrated gene: al is now no m ore than a good farmer, confanily 
c! 


nie oyec in the Management of his farm, in improving his lands, 
andin duilding barns. Ne thewed me one not yet finiihed. It is 
a vali pune, about a hundred feet long, and ftill.more in width, de- 
digned as a tlorehoule for his corn, potatoes, turnips, &c. Around 
it 
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Briffot s Travels in North 
it are conflructed ft abl es for all his cattle, his horfes, his affes, the 
breed of which, unknown in this country, he is endeay wournes to 
increafe. The plan of the building is jo} udictoully contrived, that 
a man may quicily fll the racks with hay or potatoes, without the 
leatt danger. —The general informed me, that he had built it after 
a plan fent him by the celebrated Englith hufbandman Arthor 
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Young, but which he had contiderably improved me his building 
is of brick made on the fpot; and every part of it, excer it the joults 
of the rouf, and the fhingles that cover it, sich for want of time 
he was forced to buy, is the praduce of the eftate. He told me, 
hat it did not colt iim above three hundred paunds.—In France 
it would have coft upwards of 80,o00l1v. [3,333!.] That year he 
had planted feven hundred buthels of potatoes. All this was quite 


new to Vireinia, where there are meiher barns nor provilion for 


? 
cattle 
« His horfes, his affes, his mules, were wandering in the neigh. 
bouring paftures. Ue told us, that it was his intention to fet bis 
couniry the example of cultivating artificial meadows, fo rare in 


it, yet fo neceflary, as in winter the c tle i re heueells in want 
of fodder. He had a noble ftallion, which will keep up the breed 
of good horfes in the country, and fhowed us two fine afies from 
Malta and Spain 

‘ His three hi andred d negroes were diftributed in log-hovfes {cat 
tered over the eltate, which in that part contains upwards of ten 
thoufand acres. 

‘ Colonel Humphreys, the poet of whom I have already fpoken, 
and who lives with aim in the quality of his fecretary, ailure -d me, 
that his poffeflions in different places confilted of more than two 
hundred thor velend acres. 

‘ The general had invited over from England a good Engtith 
farmer, with his family, and placed him at the heed of his bul- 
bandry. 

« Every thing in the general’s houfe is fimple.—His table is weil 
fupplied, but without olfentation. Mrs. Wathington fuperintends 
every thing, and with the qualities of an excellent farmer's wife 
unites that fimple dignity which ought to diftinguifh a woman 
whole hufband has filled the greatcit ‘lation. To thefe the adds 
aifo that fweetnefs, and that attention to ftrangers, which renders 
hofpitality fo agreeable. The fame virtues are poiielled by her 
engaging niece, whole health, unhappily, appears to be very de- 
licate. 

‘¢ You have heard me blame Mr. Chaitellux for having difplayed 
fo much wit in the portrait he has given of the general. An artful 
portent of an antiad man is totally out of character. ‘The geaeral’s 
goodnels beams in his eyes. ‘ihey have no longer that firc, which 
his officers found in them when at the head of his army; but they 
brighten in converfation. Jn his countenance there are no ftriking 
features; whence it is dificult to catch a likenets of him, for few 
of his portraits refemble him. All his anfwers difcover good feafe, 
confummate prudence, and great diffidence of himfelf; burt at the 
jame time an unalterable firmnefs in the part he has once embrac- 
cd, His modefly cannot but be particularly aftonifhing to a French- 
man, 
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Te fseaks of the American war as if he had not been the 
fic: aud of his vidtories with an indifference with which 


r could mention them. I never faw him grow warm, or 
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: that coolnefs which characteriles him, except when 
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a tutes hit inefs. Hapninefs, faid he to me, 
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think ler:canms were 1oeak ng of their father. Tt 


wi D2 compare W ngton with the moft 
> but he is the model of a republican; he dil- 
l the « tics, all the virtue of one 
' ° ’ 7 - r 
se to me ot Nir. la Fayette with tendernefs. He con- 
nas his fon ! faw with joy, mixed with anxiety, the 
is about to | . the revolution preparing in France. 
je of that revolution he had his doubts: if he knew, or 
nd, the ardcur of the rrench in rufhing into extremes, 
n the oth r, their r rofound idoiatryv for their ancient 
t and their monarchy, the inviolability of which appear- 
r ik US. 
having {pent about three days in the houfe of that 
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mam, who loaded me with civilities, and gave me much 
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i States, Lreturned with regret to 
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, to love a country where his favourite theories re- 
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artiality, we recommend Nis work to readers of ver 
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itus gives a portrait of Germanicus in which we difcover 
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fomctime >s turn with a little difguft from the indifcriminate 
praife, anc | round aflertions, that we have alre prs alluded to, for 
men of wit and nice difcernment do not always fufficiently 
refpect the facre ed overflowings of an honeit heart, or pay the 
h omage due to com on fenie. 

The third volume, on comm: erce, was publifhed alone in 
the year 1783, and has been tranilat “d into Haelith. M. 








Art. vit. Lettres fur divers endrotis de 1’ Europe, de ? Afie S de 
DP Afrique, (Fe.—Letters concerning feveral Parts of HUropes 
Mia, iy and i Afi icay which were vifited in 1988 and 1789. B by 
Alexander Bifani. $vo. 260 pages. Price 5s. in boards. 
ieffery 175! 
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and unaffected fiyle, we have received no {mall thare of pleafure 
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almoft every {not on which he tre ids is clafiic rround, and 
every fea on which he fails is rec ollected by the icnolar, witha 
certain degree of regard, but little removed from enthufiafm. 

The firit of thefe letters is dated from Palermo, of which city 
and its environs it contains the fol Nowi ine defe ription. 

« The capital of Si icily .wafhed on on a Pa oy the Tyrrhene fea, 
is farrounded on the other by a chain of mountains which rife in 
form of an amphitheatre, and fupply it with abundance of excellent 
water. TVhe fri appearance prepolt ifes the ftranger but little in 
its favour; on entering it however, he @&periences an agreeable 
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furprize, on beholding a handiome, fpacious, and populous city, 
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that contains :¢0,000 inhabitants, within a cirenit of fix miles, 
Two large ftreets, the Cafiro and the Strada Nueva, each more 


than a mile in length interfect each other at right angles, and 
divide it into four . igo to which the four principal gates cor- 
refpond. Thele ftrects, to the advantages of a good pavement 

d commodious fosspath for the pafiengers, join thofe of being 
adorned with noble buildings, and being well lighted during the 


night. The centre where the Cafero, and Strada Nuova meet, is 
formed into a fine o¢iagon called Piazza Villena, each front of 
which exhibits the union of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, 
three ftatues and a fo untain. here is not fuch a noble and 
magoiiic sent = >w as this prefents, in any other city in Europe. 
The ic 1e itatues, the obelifks, &c. ty not the moft re- 
Rat 4 objeé is. the fuuantain, however, called the Pretor, on 
account of the fnenefs of the marble, the ex uifitenefs of the de- 
fign, the number of its animals, monftcrs, and ftatues, as well as 
the largene fs of its circumference, which is no lefs than 515 feet, 
and the d difpofition n of the baluitrade, is juftly reckoned a mafter- 
piec ce of art, by the connoifteurs. 
« The churches are embeltifhed with beautiful marbles, and alfo 
with sishater, we ich nature, that has granted every thing to this 
J ifland, 
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ifland, feems to have beltowed on it, 1m great pienty; porpayry, 
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precios agi ne ’ and hive! «4 id pi iw’ p Mies alt all y,eve y \ Lic {cat 


tered with profufion. Some of the places of worthip are mod dels 
of archite€ture, wrp many of them abound with pictures by the bet 
of the Italian matters. As this climate infpires indolence and 
votion. you mutt not be furprized to hear, that there are eight 
convents of monks and nuns ‘ this capital. "Their humane cul 
potition proceeds from the fame cauie; the inhabitants, indeed, 
have given many pubiie marks of their charit ys for here are no 
: 


‘ag tt, OR sin hota ate, Ms il 
than feven hofritals and a general alysum sor tae poor. 
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‘ How charmiog the furrounding country: nature feems to have 
lavithed all her riches on it, and art and indufiry have united their 


eflurts to add to her charms. How fhall | deferibe to you the pub- 
lic walk called the Flora? the name itfelf exprefles fomething, but 
it cannot give an idea of all its beauties. It 3s a garden, fituate 
¢ the city on the borders of the fea, where one realize ¢ 
of the enchantments of Armida; for the moment that you enter, 
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every unpicasant 10¢a 1S Daniiaed irom tne bojur m. ijere vou mee 
with iie@ys of orancve trees tuat exn ile the mo.t i delicious errumes 
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there are groves which tl 
fweet-icented jeflamine invites you to repofe under its fhace, and 
enjoy either pleating and zgreeable rebeltiatd, or that feducing 
melancholy, which is fometimes the mott éclightful ef all our fen- 


fazions. In other par's, you behold refrething founta s, that fall 
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} ; of the amorous Dirds, every VW he re attract Vo ur gei v' nuiOn, 
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while a variety of Howers, the fceuats of which are wafted through 
phere by the aephyrs, caufe the odoriferous air to be 
fraught with pleaiure.’ 
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) hed in that capital, and the lJadic 
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» The public iDrary at the univeriity, which 
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ume, Addijon, Pope, Chefter- 


Ihe nat.ves poflefs an uncommon fhare of wit, and a cenius 
particular! cd towards poetry; this talent feems hereditary 
im them, for it was to Siciy that the Italians were indebted for 
the firit ¢: of taat kind, and Virgil himfelf did not b! ‘ufh to 
pivik i luS, a native of ‘| 
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manacement in their government ; the viceroy Fogliami ren- 
dered himfelt fo very unpopular about ten years fince, that he 
would have experienced a vio! lent death, had he not been luci ky 
enough to efcape in difguife. to Mefliina, on beard of a {mall 
vefl?} Joaded with charcoal. ‘The Prince Caramanic ca, the pre- 
jent governor, is fo much beloved that he will find it extre emely 
difficult ever to leave the iland. 

Our author having left Palermo with regret, vifits the ruins 


of Acrigentum, and from thence repatis to Malta. In La Vee 


letic, the capital, we are told that there are netther © vazabonds 
nor thieves’ ‘This ifland which was prefented in 1530 by 


Charles V. to the knights of St. Joha, within a circamterence 
of 69 miles, contains a hundred thoufand inhabitants, ind up- 
wards of co towns and villaees, many of which are fortified, 


. i P } . C443 2 ' : a 3 
The number of Chevaleirs it) Selonging to th ier exceecs 
' 4 . » & —S ‘ . 

ZOOO; they were formerly very formidable to the Lurks, but at 
pr fent they have no more than two frivates and a lew galiies, 


and are inking faft into inftgniticance and contempt. 

In iy fing r ai :Ong r the Egean fea ad, a thouand : ‘creeable reficc- 
tions crot uded into the mind ot Our trav eller, op feeing Cytherea, 
the birth place of Ve enus. Every ifland, every furrounding rock 
here interefts the human mind, and recalls the agreeable delu- 
fions of ancient fable, ¢ This part of the globe, has peopled 
the univerie with sods, with heroes, with legiflators, with 
poets, with orators, with oh hill fophers, with artifts, and with 
women whote beauty anrmated the marble under the chiffel of a 
Phidias and a Sdn and it contains their afhes!’ The 
coatt of lonia, the country of i jomer, now appears, and they fail 
along its fhores admiring the romantie buildings and the forefts 
of c ypre(s which tiated the landfcape with a gloomy yet majeltic 
appearance ; but they were prevented from landing on account 
of the plague. At night, however, tne y approached Lefbos, 
famous for giving birth to Sappho, and anchored in the port of 
Mytilene, where the Athenians triumphed over ‘the Spartans. 
‘They now recollected with pleafure that they were in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, the theatre of which had furnifhed Pom- 
pey with the model of that magnificent building which he 
erecicd at Rome, and which cantained upwards of 49.000 fpec- 
tators ; of that city where Alceus was born, where Pittacus, one 
of the feven f ges, firft beheld the light; where Epicurus and 
Ariftotle ftudied ; and where | Vian cellus palfed | his days in phi- 
lnfophical retirement aiter the Settled ‘Pharfatia! Havin 5 again 
fet fail in the morning, they anch: Ene’ ce the evening « that 
day at Tenedos, exactly oppofite to that {pot on which Troy 
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once {tood, At Lemnos tiney rr mained by ut an ho ur, and {oon 
after. arrived at Salonica, where taey were nappy to find th 
the plague had not vet made its appearance. 
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The Turks were then celebrating their Ramazan, and the 
minerets and moigues were m aga! ificently illuminated every 
night during the month in which Mahomet received the Koran 
from heaven. 

This city is ftuate at the bottom of the gulph of the fame 
name, and is bounded on one fide by the fea, and on the other 
by a mountain. The houfes are of wood painted of a red 
colour towards the bottom, and black at the top; the corners 


are generally adorned with verfes from the Koran, or fome 

lines of poetry, written in colden characters. The greateft 

parts of the ilicets ar enerally fhaded with trees, which | 
1 


vent the free circulation of the air, and are crowded with {par- 
rows, pigeons, Crows, {torks, cats and dogs, Vv which no one 
dares to moleft, much lefS deitroy ; for the Turks, although 
they do not worfhip anv of them as gods, feem like the Evyp- 
iS S) 

tiins to look upon them as facred. 

Having left Salonica, after vifiting Sciato and Zea, our au- 
tho: rived at Porto Refti, the Panormum of the antients, 
where he found tix us or prieft tiling the ground for his 


maintenance, in the fame manner as the othe inhabitants. 

Having repaired to Athens, which is at a-fhort diftance, he was 

feized with the mot} lively emotions on =n that he 
1? . . SS oe ’ - 

now walked among the ruins of that city, and breathed that 
ee ee fh 2 alk 1) Khenes. P icles. S 

Very AUMO LP uere Mh WII n Solon, LJEMoa ihenes, eric CS, wHO- 
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> Bio. Ghee sh al shoe esses nse ‘ k 
terea i’) tL: C ii? i Gb ahd Virtuous Au js iCul uu: , where » the ami able 
Plato taught philofophy, and humanity, and where Aniftotle 
difcufied the protoundeit quefiions of metaphyiics and morality. 


On vilitine the Aga, Ai. iter’ end bis Stands were received 
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PLAY RA ll oS Gil CAQCUCIICIIL mimic, bein 4 Geiired to aliun 1€ the 
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appearance of a philcfopher, firft trembled, then looked uncom- 


monly ferious, and at length put his box y into a thoufand ridi- 

culous Contortions, to the great entertainment of his mafter, 

' hor | the part with wonderful fuccefs. 

be knglith conful alfo introduced them to the Greek arch- 
' 


bifhop., who is called the — and whom they found in a 
picature houte at the bottom of his garde Ds reclining on a fofa, 
and fu ro mat by his , LEACONS who durft not be feated in his 
}: C 

Aiter examining and admiring the flupendous ruins of 
Athens, our traveller failed along with his companions to 
: » Which, according to Strabo, was formerly the hand- 
of ail Ata Minor, a diftinétion which it fill pre- 
serves at this very day. The in aN of this capital, not- 
withftanding the rigours of the Mahometan government, feem 
tO Chiov t : t) t 


joy the molt perfect toleration, The Turks have their 
mofques, 
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s. the Greeks poffefs feveral churches, the Arme 
mofque es, tne Gree ks pollels tevera DUPCAS, the rmenians 
| , ‘ . ‘ , 
occupy ne ONY, aa the Catholics have two convents, A 


etieak. an Armenian, and a Latin bithop refide here; our 
countrymen neither maintain bifhop ner archbifhop, but they 
fupport what is fill more neceflary,—an_ hofpitai for their 
failors. Italian, French, Dutch, German, Enelifh, in fine all 
the languages of Europe are fpoken here, and not only {rangers 
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of a} natic NS ihay bc cen 10 The itreeis, OUT a FANCIC Alls, WSRe- 
dead and i urkith lant WIS, re Goierved to att moble 
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very peaceably and qttetly together. At this time, (September, 
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commit root y with impunity, as Cay Punlwments are never 
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Turks and even the Chriitans tnd very conventent; this is 
marriage a timited time, whicn the parties enter into dDefore 


efor 

the Cal, al i sind the mielves Lo the Oot rvance of with as little 
ceremony as if they were engaging in any common mercantile 
As the frigate which our author was on board of, had ree 
ceived permiffion to fail to Conitantinepie, they left Smyrna, 
and fteered for the Dardanciles. Having landed on purpofe to 
vet the Mollah, to fign the Arman, that officer, who wanted a 
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preient, begced to Know if tne Enehih glais-makei Who uled 
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to fend the fine cryftal eoblets to Conitantinople was dead, as 
he eS a t deopn ER tr hen Lane -— leasiy terre P * tinpe af -od 
bY 24000 QIU IERCTI Ahly Vi trem for a ion Licdbdu 3 As aisha Aint 
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for a {py-elafs, or a china mug; in fine he was determined to 
. é ~ qQ 

have fomething. The firman being counter-figned was pre- 


} a eS a en) Me 
fented to the commanding officer of the calftle on the Ahiatic 
" } ae ES eRe . + , -_ 
fide, an old man who feemed to be in perpetual contention 
need akuwle Rice dmnia dante —_ 
Wit a deafnef; biIndn iS, ale ie, and 
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c h. He put his {pe C- 
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tacles on his nofe and attempted to read it, but it fo happened 
. ’ ? ’ > 1} 

that he either had not learned, or had totally forgotten that art, 

Ty ° ° i? oe — aa -sfrafaA ¢ * 

He was very intelligent, however, in regard to lis own intereft, 
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ior he obfer VCG with ‘é reat CUO, bila i. WOUiG Ovcy his 
orders, and treat the frigate with every proper : ipect—pravided 
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pean hide, on receiving the patent, delivercd !€ to one of his 
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receive a prefent in money. Several of the cannon belonging 
to thefe two forts are of brafs, and feem to have been formed of 
two pieces, which have been caift feparate and afterwards 
crewed together; the caliber is almoft a foot and a half at the 
muzzle, and they are charged with buiiets cut in gramite of 
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that carry 5 ented ba ls of 60 por nds. The want o! adJrefs in 
the ‘Turkifth gunners, the difficulty of managing fuch heavy 
ordnance, and the polition of the two for trefles, are however fo 
unfriendly to a good defence, that a refolute enemy with a 
breeze fu fh ‘ent to enable them to ftem the current, w ‘ould find 


no difficulty in pathng thefe boatted caiiles. 

A ftrone north wind having blown for feveral days fuccef- 
fively, as foon as it abated the frigate palled along the fame ftrait 
in the month of November, 1788, that Xerxes had crofled on 

bridve of 7¢0 boats, and with an army of fome millions of 
men. about three thoufand ye. ars before. The two forts faluted 
with ball, which pat fled very clole to the vefle], and fell on the 
oppotite fhores, which were crouded with fpectators. As they 
failed along, they difcovered on the right a handfome garden, in 
which is a country he vufe be] iOng to the Capt: 1in-P -acha, fur- 
rounded by a grove of cyprefs, and on left a large Greek 


miore than a roc ) pe unds weight; there are alfo many culverins 


village called Mayta now, and formerly Madytos. Conftan- 
, ing like an amphitheatre from the feven hills on 
iit.—and receding ap rin: towards the borders 
made them forget every other object. 

b \iotaucs enriched ae domes, and high minerets 

orp - which St. Soy ube: which has ferved as a 
mode. rail the reit, Lp pre area con icuou: 9 feemed to command 
and o1 -2 the houtes which were painted with red, white, and 
lack colours, 3 rrreeabis thaded and intermixed with the green 
of : icemed to ipring out of the walls; add to this 
picture the . the 1 towers, and the jeraglio whofe cue 
polas, well as pyramic of the Divan, are covered with lead, 
furmounted by gilded b \d crofies, and furrounded by groves 
of ftaiely trees. The fera in particular appeared very pic- 
tureique; it feenied to join the continent of Afia, and to prolong 
its bitlements tc the sillage of Scutari, where Chryfopolis once 
\\ ben they awoke in the morning they found themfelves in 


tie port of Conttantinople, the bafon of which is formed by 
the two continents, and were much delighted witb the charm- 


T d romantic {cene ; round them. Boats highly gilded and 
varnibedc, cut the waves in all dire@ion s; thofe of the Boflangi 
i particular attracted thei: attention, and the people of both 
texes Coathned in their oriental habits, could not fail to excite 
t i prize OF anvers, (on lan ia hoenever, they cape rienced 
a rec as e ¢ rtrait; the ftreets are narrow, Gi! TY and 

of Cogs and cats; the Durks, however, notwithfanding the 


war, were not fo ferocious as our author had imagined. At 
nyrna, vetlels are allowed to {trike the hours upon ‘the’ ir bells, 
not pe me here, bet: ng Contrary to the \lahometan 
tants of this city, which the Turks call 
miui, or the feat of the true faith, hate ever been celebrated 
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for the ftritnefs of their religious difcipline. “The women ho- 
noured with the embraces of the Mbnarch of the Univerfe, the 
Shadow of God, the Brother of the Sun, and the Moon, &e. &c. 
amount to about 500; one of his favourites happening to fall 
fick at this time, fuch a profound filence took place tiuroughout 
the neighbourhood of the feraglio, that no one dared to play 
upon a fife, flute, or any mufical inftrument for fear of difturb- 
ing her reft. In the burial place of the Dervifes at Pera, is the 
tomb of the famous Count de Bonneval, with an infcription 
importing ‘ that to the happinefs of embracing the true faith, he 
added the felicity of dying on the birth day of the prophet.’ 

The Turks have made but little progrefs either in the mee 
chanics or the fine arts; medicine is highly honoured but not 
cultivated among them, and they entruft their lives without any 
hefitation to a quack, who may happen to be a Frank and an 
infidel. Gibbis an Italian, is at prefent the phyfician of the 
grand fignor, and as fuch enjoys a revenue of 500 puries. 

We learn from M. Bifant, that there is a printing-houfe and 
a public library in the Ottoman capital, the latter of which 
was founded by a Vifir paffionately attached to literature. 

After feeing and examining every thing worthy of attention, 
in Conftantinople and the neighbourhood, our author vifited 
Tunis, Tripoli, Gibraltar and ~Marfeilles, and then fet out for 
England, where he has lately publifhed this account of his 
voyage, which cannot fail of being perufed with uncommon 
pleafure and fatisfaGtion, by every liberal and enlightened reader, 

Ss. 





Art. vitt. 4 View of ancient Hiftory ; including the Progrefs 
of Literature and the fine Arts. Iiluftrated with a Map of 
the ancient World. Vel. I]. From the Battle of Marat ion, 
to the Rife of the Macedonian Empire. By William Rutherford, 
p.D. Mafter of the Academy at Uxbridge. 8vo. 528 
pages. Price 7s. in boards, urray. 1791. 


As we have given a very full account of the firft volume ® 
of this work, accompanied with copious extracts, to enable our 
readers to judge of the author’s ftyle and manner, we fhall only 
obferve, that the prefent volume is occupied with the well- 
known topicks of Grecian hiftory, during the period mentioned 
in the title, of which the Peloponnefian war is of courfe che 
chief, and that the executicn of this part of the work is on a 
par with the commencement. He 





Art.1x. Scotland delineated: or a Geographical pEry woe. d of 
every Shire in Scotland, :ncluding the Northern and 
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50 
Ves. With fome Account of the Curtofities, Antiquities, and 
' the Country. For the Uje of Young Perf.ns. 


8g pages. Price 55. in boards. Robinions. 


j 
prefent Szate of 
Crown 8vo. 3 
I7Ql- 

A GENERAL view of the topography and prefent ftate of 
Scotland is, in this publication, exhibited with a degree of ace 
curacy and elegance, which renders it a proper fequel to Dr. 
Aikin’s * England delineated.’ The plans of the two works 
are perfectly fimilar ; and there is a confiderable refemblance be- 
between them in the execution. 

The author, after giving a general fketch of the country of 
Scotland, proceeds to delineate its partic ular parts. . I he 
Scotch iflands are feparately defcribed ; the counties, beginning 
with the moft northern, are next brought under view in their 
order. The boundaries, form, and dimenfion of each county, 
is firft defcribed: then, notice is taken of what is moft re- 
markable in each, beginning commonly at the north, and pro- 
ceeding fucceflively to the eaft, fouth, and welt. An account 
is given of the principal objects of attention in cities and prin- 
cipal towns, and of the ftate of population, trade, agriculture, 
and manufactures. Memorable hiftorical faéts, and celebrated 
perfons, are alfo, in their proper places, occafionally mentioned. 
The editor acknowledges himfelf indebted to former writers, 
particularly Pennant and Gilpin, and to private correfpondents, 
who have favoured him with valuable communications. 

We fhall give, as a fpecimen, the account of Renfrewhhire, 
P. 242. 

‘ ‘This fhire has the eftuary of the Clyde to the weft and north. 
On the eaft it is bounded by Lanarkhhire, and on the fouth-weitt by 
the county of Ayr. Its form, if we include the mouth of the 
Clyde, approaches to a parallelogram, meafuring about twenty- 
eight miles in length, irom north-weit to fouth-eatt, and thirteen in 
breadth. 

‘ The frith of Clyde fweeps boldly round the north-weft corner 
of this county, forming feveral beautiful bays and creeks. The 
town of Gourock is fituated on one of thefe, and the port of Greencek 
on another. In the neighbourhood of the firft, there was lately a 
copper-mine worked. The latter is a confiderable town, and a 
great refort of shipping ; but its trade chiefly depends on Glafgow. 
The town, however, has greatly increafed wishin thefe thirty 
years. ‘There is here a fugar-houfe and a rope and fail manufac- 
ture. Art the weit end of the town a fmall fort was erected, fome 
years ago, for the defence of the harbour. 

‘ A little farther up the Frith is Port-Glafgow, which has an 
excellent harbour, with a noble pier. Here many veffels belong- 
ang to Glafgow take in and unload their cargoes ; though moft of 
thole that trade to the Welt Indies fail from Greenock, and return 
to that port. The herring-fitheries on the frith of Clyde are alfo 


a confiderable branch of trade. The excellence of a Glafgow- 
Serring has long been proverbial. . 
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¢ The communication between the frith of Clyde and the eaftern 
coaft, is carried on by light veflels, which pafs along the great 
canal; but thips of confiderable burden, bound for the Baltic or 
eaftern fea, muft fet out toward the weft, and then bend their 
courfe round the north of Scotland, a dangerous and tedious na- 
vigation, before they can reach the German ocean, 

« About ten miles eaft of Port-Glafgow, near the mouth of the 
river Cart, ftands Renfrew, the county town. Though fituated 
on the Clyde, it has but little trade, Other towns, lefs ancient, 
have left it far behind in this refpeét. Robert II. had a palace at 
this place, of which nothing now remains but the ditch that fur- 
rounded it. ‘This fhire was firft feparated from Lanark, and made 
a difliné county by that monarch. It was long the paternal inhe- 
ritance of the Stuart family, before they came to the throne, and 
it {till gives the title of baron to the prince of Wales. 

‘ Oppofite to Renfrew, on the road to Port-Glafgow, there is a 
handfome bridge of ten arches, built exactly at the confluence of 
two rivers, both called by the name of Carr, but diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of Black Cart and White Cart. It may be thoughe 
fingular, that upon this bridge three roads meet, fo that it has 
three ends or entrances. 

« South-weft from the bridge, the Black Cart is joined by a 
a {mall river that defcends from the neighbourhood of Greenock. 
The Black Cart arifes from the Lake called Lochwinnoch, or Caftle 
Semple Loch. It is two or three miles in length, and of confide- 
rable breadth. On an ifland, in this lake, is feen an old fortrefs, 
called the Pee/*. Upon its weftern banks is the town of Lochwinnoch, 
the inhabitants of which are, for the moft part, employed in ma- 
nufactures. Near this village, at Calderbaugh, there is a curious 
rude ftatue of a man riding on an afs, called by the country peo- 
ple, the dumb profor. ‘To the weit towers the great mountain of 
My fylaw. 

‘ On the fame fide of the lake ftands the elegant houfe of Cafie- 
Semple, furrounded with pleafure-grounds and plantations. A few 
miles to the north-weft is the village of Ki/barchan, alfo a manu- 
facturing town, where there are fevera] extenfive bleaching fields. 

‘ Returning to the Black Cart, we find, on the fouth-eaft fide, 
the village and coal-work of Quarrelton. ‘The feam of coal is here 
of uncommon dimenfions. In fome parts it meafures almoft a hun- 
dred feet in thicknefs. This coal once took fire; but it has hap- 
pily, many years fince, been extinguifhed. Near this place there 
isa cotton mill. At the dridge of Fobnflone, a new town is builde . 
ing on a neat plan. 

‘ In the neighbourhood ftands the caftle of Elderflee, the fami- 
ly inheritance of the famous Sir William Wallace. 

‘ The White Cart defcends from the north-eaft angle of the 
county. It here paffes the town of Polleckfoaws, which is of con- 
fiderable extent, and chiefly poifeffed by manufacturers. Near this 
place is Langfide hill, noted for the defeat of Queen Mary, after 
her efcape trom Lochleven caitle in 1568. A little further down 





* Peel is a name frequently given to old fortreffes in Scotland. 
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the river is Crook one caftle, the once favourite retreat of the fame 

h rive l — sé ; aid . 

unfortunate princels. Strangers, to this day, are here fhewn the 
afoicrous yew, under whole thade, tradition fiys, fhe fir com- 


sepced her fatal connection with her then beloved Darnley. To 


welt of Cro kilone eaftle ands Hawkead, an elegant villa 


eloneing to the earl of Glaigow. In its vicinity there is a great 


——- 


rintheld. 
: ln many parts of this country, coal, lime-ftone, and iron- 
fone may be dug frow the fame mine. i he coal is in general 
{ulphureous, and hamaie quantities of pyrites or braffes (as the 
workmen call them) are found in the coal-mines. In the neighe 
bourhood a copperas work has been erected, where thoie pyrites are 
uled. 

« On the weft fide of the White Cart hands the town of Paifley. 

© Paifey is truly a manufacturing town. ‘The names which many 
of the ftreets have obtained, are defcriptive of the people’s employ 
ment. We have here Silk-ftreets, Gauze ftreets, Lawn-ftreet, Incle- 
ftreet, and Cotton-ftreet ; all thefe are wide and regular, and con- 
tain many good houfes. The manufadure carried on by the inhabi- 
tants is chiefly in filk and thread gauze ; and fuch ‘is the beauty of 
their work, that the Paifley gauzes have of late been difplayed by 
the princefles and court ladies, as part of their drefs on a birth- 
day alembly. A multitude ef women, and very young girls, are 
employed in the extenfive cotton works in this place. Many of 
the principal manufacturers in Paifley having made confiderable for- 
tunes, have built elegant houfes, in which they live in a ftyle fuit- 
able to their eafy circumilances. It may afford fome idea of the ex 
tent of the operations carried on in this town, to be told, that feve- 
era] wanufatturers in Paifley pay upwards of 500]. fterling a-week 
to their work people. ‘* A fertile country, cheap labour, a fober 
and fleady people, abundance of coal, and water-carriage, were cir- 
cumitances,’’ favs a late writer, ‘* that firft invited English mana- 
facturers to fettle in this country, and the juitnefs of their views 
has been fully evinced by the molt profperous fuccefs.”” The abbey, 
now for the moft part ruinous, has been. a very fuperb build- 
ing. The chapel on the fouth fide, which belongs to the earl of 
Abercorn, is itiil uied as the family burial place. This old chapel 
is noted for an aitonifhing echo. ‘The flap of a door is by it 
converted into a peal of thunder, and a melodious air, lofing all 
idea of earthly mufic, becomes an enchanted drain. Paifley oc- 
cupic nearl; a 5 much ground as Glaigow, though that city, per= 
haps, contains thrice its number of inhabitants 
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\ few miles to the fouth of Paifley is the village of Nei/Ron, 
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Dewween this ana 


| | s and the fouth.eait angle of the county, the cround 
is Chiehy employed in paiure. The whole fouthern boundary of 
this e is indeed a mountainous tract, except about Loch- 
winnoch, where there is much cultivation.’ 

i ¥ he erik re rehwe } ‘on baka - ; 
| Po the work is prefixed a {mall map of Scotland, copied 
from tiat of Ainflie, publithed in 1789, from an actual furvey. 
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Art. x. Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thickneffe, late Lieute- 
nant Governor of Landguard-Fort, and, unfortunately, Father 
to George Touchet, Earon Audley. The third Vol. Cr. 8vo; 
p. 209, with a Head of the Author. Pr. 5s. 6d. fewed. 
Fores. 1791. 

THovuGu thefe defultory memoirs are written with the pro- 
lixity of egotif{m, anu the querulous loquacity of age; there is 
an originality in the ftyle, and drynefs in the remarks, that 
render the matured vanity of feventy-two tolerable, and even 
amufing. But as he has cifregarded method in the arrange- 
ment of his materials, we may be excufed though we avoid 
giving an account of the unconnected contents, and fimply tell 
our readers that they will meet with fome characteriftic traits 
and diverting anecdotes in this melange. We fhall infert a 
kind of farewel addrefs to the public. Pp. 181. 

* And now, having bufiled almott through a long and chequered 
life; having been convinced that the wifeit, and the beft men, 
that ever pofiefled life, would have defpited it, had they not 
conlidered it as a troublefome Journey to a better; { can only 
wonder at my own fo'ly, in thinking it worth while, ever to have 
conteited with fools and knaves: they are fo numerous, that the 
moment one rafcal is knocked down, two more are inftantly up. 
And yet, while I have, tor half a century, wondered at other 
men’s childifh purfuits in life, it is but lately, that 1 have won- 
dered at my own. For | have always known thistrath, though 
I could not exprefs it in the elegant language of an Aliatic Phi- 
Jofopher ; ** That riches, and life, are two things, more move- 
able than a drop of water, trembling on the leaf ot a Lotos fhaken 
by the wind.” 

‘ Buc neither the decays of age, nor the approach of death, 
can bring a man to his fenfes; nor fhew him the extrava- 
gance of his paffions and follies! On the cotttrary, his follies 
generally increafe with his years. 

‘ Infancy is a itate of hope, it demands the tendernefs of pa- 
rents, and the compaflion of itrangers. Youth, like a bloffom, 
gives us beauty in hand, and fruit in profpeét; but age grows 
worfe and worfe, finks deep in forrow and neglect, and has no 
relief in view, but the grave. 

* Long experience has taught us, that the world in general is 
unbenevolent, and narrow-fpirited ;—the pleafures of too many, 
are the misfortunes of their neighbours. The laft part of life is 
a perpetual indifpofition ; we are feldom free from pain, weak- 
nefs, or difeafe. When aman is loaded, a feather is felt, and 
the leaft rub will make him complain. 

‘ Envy often wants fpirit, as well as good-nature ; like cold 
poifon, it benumbs and itupities; and, as it were, confcious of 
its Own impotence, it folds its arms in defpair, and fits curfing 
in acorner. When Envy canquers, it is commonly ia the dark; 
by treachery and undermining ; by calumny and detradion. T he 
énvious are always ungrateful. They hate a, noble temper, 
though thewn upon them/elves; it is at your peril, if you oblige 
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them. Many a brave man has been ruined by ting eceeaeaae 
with merit. What banifhed lhemittocles, and fent 7 € 9 
a begging ?—Envy. It is mace up of wane =e tee hs 
thefe two qualities, well compounded, need no 0 g 

a now I hope I may be allowed to obferve, that — 
having lived feventy-two years on this little mite of a. erfe, 
after having lived, and often converted intimately wit men, 
deemed the greatelt, the wifcit, and 4¢# men of my native country, 
and with fome of other nations ; after having taited moderately of 
the moft exquifite fweets of life, and deeply of its bitters, both 
in body and mind; after having lived near a whole year in the 
fociety only of the native Indians of America, before they had 
heard a word of Chrittianity, or John Wefley ; had that incom- 
prehenfible Being who ordained animation to me, condefcended 
to have confulted my /firit, among which race of mortal men I 
would have been cloathed with fieth, \ would have preferred the 
Indian caf of exiltence to any 1 have hitherto met with among 
civilized fociety.’ Ww. 





Art. x1. The Life of Fofeph Balfamo, commonly called Count 
Cagliofire; containing the fingular and uncommon Adventures of 
that extraordinary Perfanage, from bis Birth till his Imprifon- 
ment in the Caftle of St. Angelo. Towhich are added, the Pare 
ticulars of his Trial before the Inqurfition, the Hiftory of his 
Confeffions concerning common and Egyptian Majonry, and a Va~ 
riety of other interefting Particulars. Tranflaied from the original 
Proceedings publifbed at Rome, by Order of the Apoftolic Cham- 
ber. With an engraved Portrait of Caglioftro. 8vo. p. 194. 
Pr. 3s. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1791. 
Since the death of Jofeph Francis Borri, the celebrated 

chemift, herefiarch, phytician, and prophet, who diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf about the beginning of the feventeenth century, by 
his uncommon capacity and numerous impoftures, Europe has 
not, perhaps, produced fuch an extraordinary character as Jo- 
feph Balfamo, commonly known by the name of Count Cag- 
lioftro. 

In a memoir publifhed by himfelf while in England, being 
defirous to conceal the feeret of his origin beneath an impene, . 
trable veil of myttery, he pretended that he could not {peak 
politively as .o the place of his nativity, nor in regard to the 
parents trom whom he derived his birth. This circumftance 
gave an ample fcope to the imagination of his followers, fome 
of whom pretended that he was the aftspring of the grand 
matter of Malta, by a Turkith lady, taken captive by a gally 
belonging to that ifland ; while others, with equal probability, 
afferted, that he was the only furviving fon of that prince, who 
about thirty-five years ago {wayed the precarious fceptre of 


ftory a greater portion of the 
marvellous, 


Trebifond! To infufe into this 
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marvellous, it was added, that a revolution taking place, in con- 
fequence of which the reigning fovereign was fn :crificed to the 
fury of his feditious fubjects, his infant fon was cony eyed bya 
trufty friend to Medina, where the Muffulman Sherif had the 
generolity to educate him in the faith of his Chriftian parents, 
He himfelf afferted, that at an age when he firft became con- 
{cious of his exi ftence, he found himfelf in the city of Medina, 
was called Acharat, had a perfon ef the name of Altotas for 
his governor, was ‘attended by two eunuchs, who treated him 
with the utmoft deference and refpe&t, and refided i in the houfe 
of the Mufti Salaahym 

This account, which, it muft be acknowiedged, has all the 
air of a romance, could neither fatisfy nor impofe upon the in- 
quifition. The holy fathers accordingly made the {ftricteft 
fearch after the origin of Caglioftra, and at Jaft difcovered, 
that this pretended prince and heir apparent to the ki: 1gdom of 
Trebifond, was the fon of Peter Balfamo and Felicia Braconieri, 
both of them — of mean extraction, and that he was born 
at Palermo on the 8th of June, 1743. His father happening to 
die during his infancy, his maternal uncles took him under their 
protec ien, endeavoured to inftruct him in the principles of 
religion, and gave him an education {uitable to his years and 
their own fituation ; but from his earlief infancy he is: faid to 
have fhewn himfelf fo averfe to a virtuous courte of life, that 
he would not remain at the feminary of St. Roch at Palermo, 
where he had been placed for his inftruétion. 

At thirteen years of age he was fent to a convent at Cafta- 
gtrone, where he afiamed the habit of a novice, and, being 
placed under the tuition of the apothecary, he learned from 
him the firft principles of chemifiry and medicine, He did 
not continue long in this afylum 3; during his ftay, however, if 
we are to put implicit confidence i in his right reverend biogra- 
phers, he exhibited fo many new fymptoms of a vicious cha- 
racter, that the religious were often under the neceffity of 
chaftizing him. ‘ it is recorded, among other things, that 
being employed to read during meals, as 1s cuftomary i in all 
holy communities, he could never be pre‘ vailed upon to recite 
what appeared in 4he book before him, but on the contrary, he 
would remezt whatever occurred to his own imagination; nay, 
he has even confefled, that in reading the martyrology, he 
ufed to fubftitute the names of the molt famous courtezans of 
the time, inftead of thofe of the female faints !’ 

Having foon after abandoned his conyent on account of the 
rigour of its difcipline, and the fevere mortifications he was 
expofed to, the friar-elect returned to Palermo. ‘here he 
was frequently feized and imprifoned on account of his cone 
duct, and at length was forced to fly from the place of his na- 
4 : tivity, 
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tivity, on account of having duped a gold{mith of the name of 
Morano, out of about fixty pieces of gold, by taking advantage 
of his avarice. e exafperated jeweller not only applied to 
2 magiftrate for juftice, but allo threatened to revenge his 
wrongs by means of his fiiletio, and to avoid thefe impending 
calamities, Caglioftro thought proper to withdraw himfelf from 
his vengeance. 

We ihall not follow this celebrated adventurer through the 
feveral capitals of Europe, nor recapitulate the various decep- 
tions by which he procured immenfe fums of money. His 
connexion with Cardinal de Rohan, and with Madame de la 
Motte, in the memorable affair of the diamond-necklace pur- 
chafed in the name of the queen of France, his two journies to 
England, and his tricking a quaker, during his reiidence in 
London, out a fum of money by the agency of his wife, are 
all detailed at full length. ‘The fecrets too of his Egyptian 
mafonry, and his fuccefsful impofitions by means of a pretended 
intercourfe with the world of jpirits, are related and comment- 
ed upon. 

After committing a multitude of frauds in various kingdoms, 
and efcaping from the hand of juttice in almoft every capital of 
Europe, Caglioftro at length, by an uncommon fatality, was 
arrefted in his career, and condemned to death in the only me- 
tropolis perhaps, in which he could not have been convicted 
of a breach of the moral obligations that connect man with 
fociety. Having repaired to Rome in 1789, he endeavoured 
to procure difciples, and even inftituted a lodge of Egyptian 
mafonry. The papal government, jealous of its authority, 
and terrihed, left this aflociation fhould plot againft the fafety 
of the ecclefiaftical ftate, ordered him to be feized on the 
evening of the 27th of December in the fame year, and, after 
an exact inventory ot his moveables had been taken and fealed 
up in his prefence, he was fecretly conveyed to the caftle of 
ot. Angelo. ve dhall not enter into the particulars of his 
trial, but content ourfelves with obferving, that it is aflerted 
with uncommon acrimony, that his religion “ tended towards 
deifm ;’ that ‘curing twenty-feven years of his life he was 
never percei cd to make the i:gn of the crofs ;’ and that, * he 
Was Not @ Giigent obierver of the precepts of the church which 
enjoin the hearing of mafs on fettivals, and fafting and ab- 
aimng from flelh meat on certain occaijons.? The only 
crim tairly proved againit him was that of being a * free- 
mason . this however is a Capital telony within the ecclefiafti- 
cal itate, by an edict of Clement x11. ¢ of glorious memory,’ 
CORED by a bull of * the immortal Benediét xiv.’ Accord- 
in ne being convicted of this ‘ deadly fin,’ notwith- 
‘tancing the Knowledge and abilities. of Signor Gaétano Ber- . 
nardim, and Signor Charles Louis Conitantini, the counfel 
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affigned him, he was condemned to death. The procefs was 
then carried before the general aflembly of the holy office on 
the 2rit of March, 1791, and, according to cuftom, was re- 

ferred to the Pope on the 7th of April following. 

We thall conclude this curious article bs by a copy of the defi- 
nitive fentence, which will convey a lafting reproach on the 
rein of Pius vi. who, under fuch flight pretences, detained, 
tried and condemned Caglioftro to perpetual imprifonment, 

* Joteph Balfamo attainted and convicted of m: iny crimes, and 
of having incurred the cenfures and penalties pronounced againit 
formal he sretics, dogmatifts, herefiarchs, and propagators of ma- 
cic and Sel ition, has been found guilty and condemned to the 
centures and penalties denounced, as well by the apottolic laws of 

‘lement x11. and of Beneditt xiv. againit thofe who in any manner 
whatever favour or form focieties and conventicles of iree-maions, 
as by the edittof the council of flate, againit thofe whoare g guilty 
of this crime at Rome, or any other place under the dominion of 
one pope. 

‘ Notwithftanding this, by way of fpecial grace and favour, 
this crime, the expiation of which Pant the delivery of the 
culprit over to the fecular arm, to be by it puntfhed with death, 
is hereby changed, and commuted into perpetual imprifonment, in 
a fortreis, where the culpritis to be itrictly guarded, without any 
hope of pardon whatever. And after he thail have ‘made abjuras 
tion of his offences, as a formal heretic, in the place of his im- 
prifonment, he thall be abfolved from ecclefiaftical cenfures; and 
certain falutary penance is to be prefcribed to him, to which he 
is hereby ordered to fubmit. 

¢ The manufcript book, entitled, ¢ Egyptian Mafonry,’ is here- 
by folemnly condemned, as containing rites, ropolitions, a doce 
trine and a fyftem, which open a ro oad to edition, as tending to 
defiroy the Chrifian religion, and as being fuperiiitious, impious, 
heretical, and abounding im blafphemy : this book fhall therefore 
be burnt by the hand of the executioner; and alfo the other 
books, fymbols, &c. &c. appertaining and belonging to that 
fect. 

‘ By a new apoftolic law, we fhall confirm and renew not only 

he laws of the preceding pontiffs ; but alfo the editt of the coun- 
c cil of ftate, which prohibits the focietics and conventicles of free- 

mafons, making particular mention of the Egyptian fect, ahd of 
another vulgarly called the Z//uminated; and we fhall enact the 
moft grievous corporal punifhments, and principally thofe pro- 
vided for heretics, againit whofoever fhall affociate, hold commu- 
alcation with, or protect thole fociecties.’ 8. 
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Art. xr. 4 Treatife on the Law of Awards. By Steward 
Kyd, Efq. Barrifter at Law, of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 
251 p. Price 5s. 3d. inboards. Crowder. 1791. 


In the early periods of fociety, every difpute concerning pro- 
perty that jis not decided by the fword, is terminated by the 
4 mutual] 
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snutual agreement of the partics, by the intervention of their 
friends or neighbours, or by a reference to fome perions famed 
for fuperior knowledge, equity and wifdom. In the progrefs 
of civilization, however, after the ideas of property, and the 
exclufive rights of the individual to the enjoyment of it, have 
made their proper impreffion on the minds of men, a compul- 
fory fyftem of diftributive juitice, is at length completely ettab- 
lifhed, and the judge is then armed with the collective powers 
of the fociety to enable him to enforce the execution of his 
decrees. 

« Yet,’ favs the author before us, ‘after the multiplied concerns, 
and the complicated rights of men, had rendered the fcience of law 
a diftinét profeifion, and courts with a regular courfe of proceeding 
were eftablithed, many reafons concurred, in many cafes, to induce 
contending parties fti!l to have recourfe to the original mode of re- 
ference to a domettic judge chofen by their mutual confent. Under 
whatever fyftem of law regular courts for the diftribution of juttice 
are creéted, it is found neceffary, in order to give certainty to their 
decifions, to adapt peculiar forms of aétions, and modes of plead- 
ing, to the particular nature of the cafe, and to eitablith certain 
formalities in the manner of bringing the parties before the court. 
The confideration of expence that mult neceffarily be incurred be- 
fore a hearing can be obtained, and a fear that a technical miftake 
in fome part of the proceedings may endanger the party’s fuccefs, 
often prevail with him, though fatisfied of the juftice of his caufe, 
to refer it to the decifion of an indifferent perfon, before whom he 
may explain every circumftance, without the appreheniion of failing 
from ignorance of form. An action too, can ieldom decide more 
than one queftion ; but the variety of tranfaétions, which from the 
nature of improved fociety, muft frequently have place between 
contending parties, requires a tribunal which can completely in- 
veftigate the whole, fet one claim or one injury againit another, 
and pronounce fuch a fentence as will put an end at once to all dif- 
putes. Al! courts have found it neceffary to eftablith particular 
modes of proof, and certain rules of evidence; and one among the 
latter which is founded on the fir principles of juftice and public 
policy, ‘ that no man fhall be permitted to give evidence in his 
own caule.’ But this rule, like many others founded on general 
principles, and eftablifhed for general convenience, is fometimes 
productive of particular hardfhip. From the nature of the tranf- 
aGtion itfelf, perhaps from the length of time that may have elapfed 
fince it took place; from the want of precaution in the parties to 
have their agreements witneffed, or reduced into writing at the 
time; and from many other circumftances, it may frequently hap- 
pen, that either there is no other evidence than the teftimony of the 
parties themfelves, or what there is without thefe may be very in- 
jufiicient to enable a public tribunal to draw a pofitive and certain 
conclufion. In fuch a cafe, a jadge, who can examine the parties 
to the tranfaction, who can obferve their looks and demeanour, and 
who without being confined to the fri rules of evidence, is at 
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fiberty to decide from circumftances of probability, has manifefily 
a fingular advantage. 

« A conviction of the good policy of encouraging thefe domeftic 
tribunals, has induced thofe who have prefided over the formation 
of the civil code, to lend them their affiiftance, to enforce obedience 
to their decrees.’ 

Alter having pointed out the advantages often arifing from a 
friendly reference, Mr. Kyd gives the following Spee de- 
finitions : 

« hat a& by which parties refer any matter in difpute between 
them to the decifion of the third perfon, is called a fabtaifiens ; the 
perfon to whom the reference is made, an «rbitrator; when the re- 
ference is made to more than one, and prownes made, th: at in cafe 
they fhall difagree, another fhall decide, the other is called an 
umpire ; the jee dgment pronounced by an arbitrator, or arbitrators, 
an award; that by an umpire, an umpirage, or, lc fs properly, an 
award.’—Dumat. Vol. 1. Pp. 233. 

He then confiders the fubje&t under the following heads: 

The fubmiffion; 11. The parties to it; m1. The fu! ject of 
Solty iv. Uhe arbitrator and umpire 5 v. The award, or 
umpirage; vi. Lhe remedy to compel performance, when ‘the 
award or umpirage is properly made; vu. The means of pro- 
curing relief againft it when improperly made ; ; vir. and laftly, 
Its effects in precluding the parties from {uing on the original 
caufe of action, which was the fubject of the reference. 

Under all thefe various titles Mr. K. exhibits uncommon 
marks of induftry in collecting facts, and afcertaining principles, 
from the opinions of the beft writers, and the various decifions 
of the courts. We fhall clofe this article, with the concluding 
paragraph of the book, now before us, referving however our 
entire acquiefcence in regard to all the objections there laid 
down againft arbitration, partly becaufe many of them might 
apply to any tribunal whatever, partly from the abfolute necef- 
jity of fome cheaper mode of decifion, than that at prefent to be 
found in our courts of juftice, and partly from the example of a 
neighbouring nation which, by the exprefs adoption of this 
mode, has undoubtedly fhortened litigation, and taken away the 
reproach fo forcibly urged againft the law’s * expence,’ as well 
as its ‘ delay.’ 

‘ Such is the general fyftem of the Jaw of awards; a fyftem 
which, in many inftances, with much difficulty purified from the 
maser, ak jargon of technical argumentation, has been in moe 
dern times eltablithed on the principles of fober reafon and found 
fenfe ; a fyitem which, were the parties fubmitting always certain 
of appealing to a a judge of perfect wifdom and incorruptible inte- 
grity, would be highly beneficia! to the fociety : but which from 

the weaknefs and depravity of men, frequently becomes the in- 
ftrument ot the moft flagrant injuftice, and the moff ferious oppref- 
fion. From the manner in which arbitrations are often conducted, 
the parties, inftead of obtaining a fpeedy determination to their 
difputes 
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difputes at an eafy expence, are frequently altogether difappointed 
by having no determination at all, and frequently involved in a 
moft expenfive and tedious litigation, which might have been 
avoided, had they choten at firft to have recourfe to the ordinary 
tribunals of the country. The only fubjetts, which are proper for 
arbitration, feem to be long and intricate accounts; o1 ates of fo 
trifling a natare, that it is of little importance to the parties in 
whofe favour the decifion may be given, provided, at ali events, 
there be a decifion ; and queftions on which the evidence is fo un- 
certain, that it is much better to have a decifion, whether right or 
wrong, than that the parties fhould be involved in continued lit- 
gation.’ 





Art. xin. §6Treatife upon the Laws of England now in force, 
for the recovery of Debt, pointing out the many Abufes of them; 
torether with a Plan for adminiftering more {peedy and equitable 
Fuftice ta Creditors and to Debtors. By John Prujean, Etq. 
of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. 135 pe Price 3s. 6d. Sewell. 
1791. 

Mr. Prujgan, after obferving that humanity on the one 
hand, and policy on the other, have been hitherto the only two 
points difcuffed, in regard to imprifonment for debt, here offers 
a new plan for the relief of the honeft creditor and the unfor- 
tunate debtor. In it, he propofes, that his majefty fhall be 
empowered to name Certain commiiflioners, who are to act under 
the immediate direction of the judges of the courts at Weftmin- 
fter, to fummon plaintiffs and defendants on the petition of 
either, or even of a third perfon, to examine into the nature of 
the demand, and the improper or unneceflary delays in the pro- 
ceedings, and to contrive and propofe fome fuitable means, by 
which either the debt may be paid, or the caufe come to a fpeedy 
conclufion. 

fter thefe matters have been thoroughly inveftigated, the 
refult is to be laid before the judge in whofe court the caufe 
has originated, or may be pending, to the end that fuch an 
order may be made, as fhall appear moft beneficial for all the 
creditors of the defendant. 

* It cannot be doubted,’ fays Mr. P. * but that by fome fuch 
means as thefe, the many worthy ends of the feveral laws for the 
recovery of debr, maft be fpeedily and effectually anfwered ; (to 
wit) imumerable expenfive and vexatious fuits muft be expediti- 
oufly determined ; creditors muft in many inftances receive their 
money, where they never could otherwife have expected one fhil- 
ling; and debtors liberated from (perhaps) an unjult, unmerciful, 
and often an unworthy confinement in jail, may be compelled to 
return forthwith to their feveral former occupations, and by their 
induftry and labour, earn a fufficiency to enable them by degrees, 


and where the debts are {mall, in avery fhort time, to pay the very 
few pounds for which they were confined,’ 
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A draught of a bill for carrying this fcheme into execution 
is annexed, and we are informed, that the idea of it was fuggefted 
by the municipal regulations of a town on the continent, where 
it has already been productive of the greateft advantages. We 
are forry that the name of this place has been omitted, 





Arr. xiv. The whole Proceedings on the Trial f ‘an Action 
brought by Thomas Walker, Merchant, againfi William Roberts, 
Barrifier at Law, for a Libel. Tried by a Special Fury at the 
Afizes at Lancafter, March 28, 1791, before Sir Alexander 
Thomfon, Knt. one of the Barons of his Majefty’s Court of Exe 
chequer. ‘Vakenin Short Hand by Jofeph Gurney. 8vo. 
208 p. Price 3s. ftitched. Manchetter, Falkener and 
Birch. London, Johnfon. 1791. 


THE unfortunate mifunderftanding which produced the pre- 
fent trial between Mr. Walker an eminent merchant and ma- 
nufacturer of Manchefter, and Mr. Roberts a barrifter refident 
in that town, was occafioned by the former calling for the fong 
of ‘ Billy Pitt the Tory,’ at the fuggeition of another gentleman, 
while he prefided as prefident of a company met to celebrate 
the Revolution of 1688. This circumitance gave birth to a 
correfpondence, which terminated in Mr. R.’s pofting an of- 
fentive paper, which the jury conftrued into a libel, and in con- 
fequence gave a verdict in favour of the plaintiff, with rool. 
damages. 

Mr. Walker very candidly ftates his reafons for publifhin 
the particulars in the following advertifement prefixed to the 
pamphlet before us : : 

« However painful may be the remembrance of the circumflances 
which gave birth to the following trial, I fhould not in my own 
opinion, nor I truft in the opinion of any unprejudiced perfon, as 
a parent, have done juftice to my family, or as a citizen have dif- 
charged my duty to fociety, had | not laid the whole of the pro- 
ceedings before the public.’ O- 





Art. xv. An Enquiry into the Caufes which produce, and the 
Means of preventing re es among Britifh Officers, Soldiers, 
and others, in the Weft Indies. Co»taining Objervations on the 
Mode of Aétion of P sehecags Liquors on the human Body; on 
the Ufe of Malt Liquor; and on falted Provifions; with 


Remarks on the moft proper Means of preferving them: alfo 
Notes relating to fome Particulars in the Britifh drmy in Ire- 
land, and the Viéeft Indies. By John Bell, m. p>. Member of 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, Phylician in Lon- 
don, and formerly Surgeon to the late ninety-fourth, and to 
the fifth (or Northumberland) Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 
180 p. price 3s. 6d. in boards. Murray. 1791. 
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Tue author, after ftating in the preface the motives which 
induced him to undertake the work before us, in the firft fec~ 
tion confiders * the ufe of ardent fpirits as a principal caufe 
of the mortality among foldiers in the Weft Indies ;’ and fays, 
page 7s that 

© The Aaditwal ufe of rum, in the quantity allowed by govern- 
ment, leads, in moft cafes, to its being carried to excels ; and, 
confequently, the daily ufe of a certain quantity of ardent {pi- 
rits, of doubtful quality, renders the human body more lable 
to be adted upon by the cautes of difeate, in a climate to which 
that body has not been accultomed. We will prove hereafter, 
that, owing to particul iv circumitances in the tate of a foldier 
doing duty in a Weit India ifland, rum, whether ufed habitually 
in moderate of cxcefive quantity, always diminifhes the frength of 
the body, and therefore renders the men move fufceptible of 
difeafe, and unfit for any fervice in which vigour and activity 
are required.’ ' 

The climate, Dr. B. thinks not fo ‘ prejudicial to an Euro- 
pean conftitution as it has been reprefented ; and that men 
may gencrally enjoy good health in the Weit Indies, unlefs by 
their own irregularity they expofe themfelves to difeafe, for 
the effects of which irregularity the climate is very commonly 
made anfwerable.” Our author adduces, in proof of this, the 
failing every year of a great number © of young men from 
Britain and Ireland, to feek employment in the mercantile 
line, or to act as book-keepers on a plantation in fome of the 
Weft India iflands,” who generally have good health, * as 
neither their circumftances, nor hopes of preferment, allow 
them to indulge in any excefs.”. Hence Dr. B. is led to con- 
clude, that * the difference in point of health, between per- 
fons in the mercantiic and military line, is more owing to the 
d.ference in their mode of living, than to the influence of 
tke climate, which feems to be exerted ufually in a fecondar 
manner, feldom injuring thole who guard themfelves sess | 
its operation, but very frequently acting as an exciting caufe 
of diforders in men, whofe bodies, by inattention to their 
manner of living, are predifpofed to difeafe.” Having obferved 
on the Aadit, which foldiers fo foon acquire, of drinking fpirits 
in the Weil Indies, Dr. B. fays, page 16, 

* The other circumflances deferving our attention, arife from 
a caufe mtended by government to produce a very different effect 
from what it does. Whatever may be faid with regard to the 
fuperior wholeiomencfs of old to new rum, I am difpofed to be- 
lieve, from many initances that have fallen under my obferva- 
tion, that although there is fome difference in the immediate 
ef produced by them on the body, the ultimate efe4s, refult- 
ing trom the habitual ufe of either, are equally bad, although 
the cftect of the old does not fo fpeedily appear as that occas 
honed by the ufe of new fpirit. However, as it has been long 
fuppoied, that the bad conicquences, which we have afcribed to 
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the ufe of ardent fpirit, are in a great meafure owing to the qua- 
lity of the liquor, government, on this idea, has generally en- 
deavoured to provide rum ot the beit kind, But the old rum, 
diftributed by government, is dilliked by the generality of foldi- 
ers, who prefer any vile adulterated trafh, that leaves (what 
they ¢ all) a grip behind it. The daily allowance in Jamaica was 
half a pint to each man; but it is well known that this allow- 
ance was freq! nentty encreafed, by the conniv ance, or favour, of 
the perfon whofe bufinefs it was to diltribute it. As the govern- 
ment rum was often of a quality fuperior to that generally ufed 
in the ifland, the purchafe of it became an object to many peo- 
ple of different ranks. Confequently a foldier was tempted to 
exchange his allowance for a double or a triple quantity of a 
liquor which he preferred to his own, and which, if we may 
judge of its qualities by its effects, was in the higheft degree 
deftructive ; for in many cafes thefe eifccts were almoft inftanta- 
neoully tatal. In othe TS, though lifs was with di ificulty pre- 
ferved, yet the prefervation of life was attended with a tatuity 
of mind, and a lofs of bodily ftrength, which rendered the men 
incapable of any military duty. Many lingered in this fituation 
for a longer or fhorter time ; fome had a partial recovery, but it 
is believed that no man, who at any tune fuffered materially 
from this caufe, was ever reftored to a ftate of health which 
could render him ufeful asa foldier. It will not be concluded 
from hence, that in order to put a ftop to a trafic of this kind, 
fo injurious to the men, they ought to be fupplied with new in- 
ftead of old rum. But the fact above mentioned may partly 
explain the manner in which the habitual ule of rum has a 
tendency to occafion its being carried to excefs.’ 

After remarking, ¢ that a ftrong ftimulus is injurious to a 
body in which the energy of the vital power is weakened by 
difeafe or other caufes,’ our author obferves, that ¢ it is not 
againit the occafional ‘ihe of rum in uncommon circumftances 
that any objections are raifed,’ but it is ¢ to the confiant daily 
ufe of a certain quantity of ardent { {pirit, as zxviting even the 
be ft difpoted men to employ it to excefs, and as creating a 
want which few men have fufficient refolution to avoid grati- 
fying, even although confcious that the gratification is ruining 
their health.’ In the fecond fection, Dr. B. enquires into the 
ufe of falted provifions, and the manner of preferving them ; 
thinks too little attention has been paid to their quality and 
mode of prefervation, as ‘ all kinds of provifions, in the 
manner in which they are preferved for the troops abroad, are 
confiderably putrid, even when they arrive at the place to 
which they are conligned,’ confequently * in a warm climate’ 
become * particularly unwholefome, and are often the uns 
fufpected caufe-of- various difeafes.’ Dr. 13. having obferved, 
that many difeafes arife among foldiers and failers, from their 
provifions being cured in an improper manner, recommends 
the ufe of falt freed from its impurities by lord Dundonald’s 
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procefs, to thofe employed in curing provifions for the navy 
and army. 

The einai of preferving the health of the army in the Wett 
Indies, are confidered in the third fection; and Dr. B. ob- 
ferves, that * fince an army, from neceflity, muft ufe a quan- 
tity of falted provifions, it is to be defired, that we had a fub- 
ftitute for rum, which might render the effects of fuch a diet 
lefs injurious, and might impart both a moderate {ftimulus, and a 
quantity of nutritive matter to the fy{tem.’ Such a fubftitute 
our author thinks we fhall find in malt liquor. In fpeaking of 
the exchange which foldiers make in the Weit Indies of their 
falt provifions for {pirituous liquors, the author remarks, p. 72, 
that 

‘ Owing to the indolent life which foldiers lead in the Weft 
Indies, and to other caufes, it feldom happens that any one indi- 
vidual confumes the daily allowance of government proviftons. 
That this is almoft invariably the cafe, even among the moft 
healthy men in young regiments, is too notorious to be denied. 
A very fmall quantity of falted pork will fatisfy a man, whofe 
appetite is not fharpened by exercife. It may therefore be pro- 
per to diminifh the quantity of falted provilions, and to apply 
any faving that may accrue trom thence to the providing other 
articles more neceflary and more falutary. By this means, the 
men may be liberally fupplied with tea, cocoa, coffee, or chocolate, 
which, being in their own nature antifeptic, and rendered {ull 
more fo by the addition of fugar, muft be extremely ufeful when 
falted meats form a principal part of the diet. The utility of 
thofe articles will be tarther apparent, when it is confidered, that 
the frequent employment ot them tends to wean foldiers from 
the immoderate ufe of fpirits. A commutation of this kind 
would not be more acceptable to the men than beneficial to the 
ttate.” 

Wine, our author thinks, ¢ another means of preferving 
the health of foldiers in the Weft Indies,’ and which he fays 
may be procured in time of war with little trouble, and at an 
inconfiderable expence. As various kinds of fith are found in 
‘reat plenty © in different parts, on the coafts of the Weft 
India lands,’ Dr. B. likewile fuggefts the idea of fupplying 
the army with them, as very wholefome food. Thus, after 
having enumerated the means of preferving the health of fol- 
diers in the Weit Indies, Dr. B. proceeds to give his opinion 
reipecting the manner of living, * that may be moft bene- 
ficial to officers and foldiers newly raifed, efpecially on their 
hrit arrival, after having been for fome months on board of 
trantports.’ 

The author concludes his inquiry by an appendix, containing 
notes in illuftration of different parts of his work. 
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Gottling’s Defcription of @ chemical Chef. 65 


Art. xvi. An Effay on the Vitality of the Blood. By James 
Corrie, M.D. 8vo. 100 p. price 2s. 6d, Elliot and Kay, 
1791. 

We took up Dr. C.’s eflay with an expectation that we 
fhould be highly gratified by its perufal, and with a hope that 
fomething new would be advanced on this controverted iubject. 
But, alas! we have been much difappointed, as we have found 
nothing ew in our author’s arguments, nothing xew in his 
experiments, or in his manner of reafoning. Indeed to us, 
his pamphlet feems to have been written more as a vindication 
of Mr. John Hunter’s opinion, tham as affording proof of the 
vitality of the blood. A. Re 





Art. xvit. Defcription of a portable Chef? of Chemifiry; or 
‘ complete Colleton of chemical Tefts, for the Ufe of Chemifts, 
Phyficians, Mineratogifis, Metallurgifis, feientific Artifis, Ma- 
nufaciurers, Farmers, and the Cultivators of natural Philofophy : 
invented by J. F. A. Gottling, Profeflor of Chemiitry at 
Jena in Saxony. ‘Tranflated from the original German. 
Small 8vo. 191 p. price 3s. fewed. Kearfleys. 41791. 
THe mott fatisfactory account we can give of this book 
will be, we prefume, a fummary of its contents, and thofe of 
the cheft it defcribes. In the latter are tincture of litmus, 
lixivium of Pruffian blue, vitriolic, nitrous, marine, and ace- 
tous acids, mild and cauftic volatile alkali, mild and cauftic 
vegetable alkali, alcohol, jiiaic-water, diftilled water, calcare- 
ous and volatile livers of fuiphur, cryf{tals of tartar in powder, 
folutions of lead im acetex. acid, of foap, of arfenic, of cor- 
rofive fublimate in diftilled water, of mercury in nitrous acid 
prepared with heat, the fame prepared without heat, of filver, 
of heavy earth in marine acid, and of vitriol of copper, {piri- 
tuous iincture of galls, purified fal ammoniac, purified Epfom 
falt, ammoniated copper, quickfilver, mineral aikali, calcined 
borax, fufible falt of urine, litmus, litmus paper, brazil-wood 
paper, turmeric paper, litmus paper reddened with vinegar, a 
metal blowpipe, a glafs peftle aud mortar, 2 fmali cylindrical 
glafs, a {mail glafs funnel, an empty phial for making the 
wine-teft, a fmall pair of fcales, and medical weights. ihe 
contents of the book are: Introduction. [he appearances 
that occur durin» the inveftigation of bodies by means of 
reagents explainyd by experiments. “The ufe of the collection 
to chemifts. ‘his, the projefior obferves, the chemift muft 
neceflarily know, and, therefore, need not be told. The ufe 
of it to phyficians: including the ex.mination of mineral 
waters, of wines or cyder fuipected of adulteration, of poifons, 
and of chemical and Galenical preparations. “The ufe of it to 
Vou. XI. F miners 
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mineralogitts. The ufe of it to metallurgifts. ‘The ufe of tt 

to protecting artits. “Phe ufe of it to manufacturers. ‘The 
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ufe of ic to farmers. ‘Lhe ule of it to the cultivators of natu- 
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Mhe experiments are fhort, plain, and feem to have been 
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fithfully made by the author. ‘hefe occupy near half. the 
book, and the fection concerning the ufe of the collection to 
phyficians about a fourth of it. We have not the original, 
but the tranilation appears to us to be accurate. One thing, 
however, we much lament, it has no table of contents, index, 
or running title: all would have been ufeful, the firft, at leaft, 
is neceilary. 3 
Arr. xvute An Effay on a Pajjage of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 10. 
Adirefiid to the Lord Bifbop of Exeter, and publifhed by his 


Lovdjbip’s Regu. By John Hayter, a.m. Chaplain to the 
Right Honourable Earl of Clarendon. 8vo. 31 Pages. 

Pr. rs. 6d. Wilkie, 17Q91. 

The pailage here elucidated is that which in our tranflation 
ftands thus: * For this caufe ought the woman to have power 
upon her head becaule of the angels.’ Our Annotator reads, 
in the original, for slecsar,:5 ovcvas 5 and renders the verfe thus: 
‘ For this caufe ought the woman, according to eflential diffe- 
rence of {ex, to have covering on her head becaute of the an- 
cels, {pirits, or officiating minifters.’ Having given both the 
original, and the tranflation of the context, (from ver. 3 to ver. 
16) firit in their prefent itate, and then amended, Mr. Hayter 
expoies, we think, with too much farcaftic feverity, the futility 
of the criticiims which have been offered in explanation of the 
common verfion, His interpretation of the phrafe, exew ems tne 
xiPadys isy * to have a covering on the head,’ which he vindi- 
cates by referring to the fourth verfe, where the apoftle by exw» 
ria viQadras, contefledly means a covering on the head. He 
pleads the unbroken manner of writing in the ancient manu- 
icripts, as a ground of indulgence in the feparation which he 
makes in the word «scar He conjectures that the letter £ 
might have been changed, through the carelefsnefs of fome 
tranicriber, into N, and attempts to explain the manner in 
waich this may be fuppofed to have happened. Laftly, to re- 
concile the re ader to his metaphyfical interpretation of the term 
eras, Seflential difference of fex,’ he remarks, that Paul’s 
learning muft have rendered Ariftotelian terms familiar to him, 
and that the words trv, sich, Sees, ufed in the context, are 


mutual lights to each other, difcovering the ground-work of the 
apottie’s argument, the eflential difference of fex. 

The criticifm ma 
probable 
mot with 


nay be admitted as an ingenious, and not im- 
explanation of a very difficult paflage. But we are 
outtulpicion, that our critic, with feveral other modern 
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Bruning on the Divine Economy of Chriff, Se. 6 


Writers, alcribe to the apoftle fubtleties which never entered his 
thoughts, We remark too, witiin the compafs of this thort 
pamphlet, a wonderful change from the academic to the dogma- 
tic ttyle. In the preface, the writer modeftly {peaks of his 
inability, and confoles himielf, under the apprehenfion of failure, 
with the idea, * that his defeat will be covered by the reputation, 
as wel! as numbers of thofe, who have been driven from the 
fame ground before him :’ in the Effay, he has * no doubt, that 
his emendation will remove every difficulty trom the pallage, 
every illogical embarraflment and defeét from the context: and 
he concludes, fomewhat too triumphantly, with a very forced 
application of a paflage from the apoftle’s writings to his criti- 
cifm: * By the propofed emendation (if | may aggrandize this 
humble performance by a fublime quotation from “this Chriftian 
Longinus, this great apoftle bimfelf) ‘the whole body,’ of his 
reafoning, ° fitly joined together, and compacted by that which 
every joint fupplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
meaiure of every part, maketh increafe of the body to the edi 
fying’ of the Church. 





Art. xIx. An Attempt to shew that the Opinion concerning the 
Devil, ar Satan, as a fallen Angel, and that be tempts Men to 
Sin, hath no Foundation in Scripture. By William Afh- 
downe. 8vo. 58 pages. pr. 1s.6d. Johnfon, 1791. 


Tue paflages, in the Old and New Teftament, in which 
the terms Satan, Devil, evil Spirit, and the like, are ufed, are here 
exainined, in order to fhew that the Scripture affords no proof 
that a malignant Spirit operates on the minds of men, prompt- 
ing them to evil actions. ‘The writer has employed much 
pains, and fome ingenuity upon the fubject; but his criticifms 
are fuch as do not eafily admit of analyfis or ‘abridgment, 





Art. xx. The Divine Economy of Chrift in his Kingdom or 
Church,.as practifed, taught, and ordained by himfelf to continue 
according to Scripture alone. By George Bruning. 8vo. 
r40pa. pr. 2s. 6d. Booker, 1791. 


Ir appears to be the fole drift of this pamphlet to maintain, 
that the authority, conferred by Jefus Chrift upon St. Peter, 
was fuperior to that granted to any other apoftle, and confe- 
quently, that all invafions of the privileges or property of his 
{ucceflors in the church are facrilegious.. Thofe who wifh to 
be acquainted with the author’s method of explajning fcripture, 
muft be referred to the work. M. De 
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Art. xxt. An Eftivate of the Religion of the Fajfbionable 
Yorld. By one of the Laity. Small $vo. 2604p. Pp. 38s 
fewed. Cadell, I7Ql- 

Ir we be not very much miflaken, this volume comes from 
the dame pen as the late popular production entitled, ¢ Thoughts 
on the Manrers of the Great.’ It is written in the fame poe 
lite ftyle, and not without a confiderable fhare of argument and 
good fenfe. The author evidently afpires to be thought a found 
orthodox member of the eftablifhment, and is indeed one of its 
moft able champions ; but we may fay, § #9 tali auxiito.’ 

As the contents of the different chapters will give a very 
proper analyfis of the work, we fhall tranicribe them. 

«Chap. 1. Decline of Chriftianity thewn by a comparative 
view of the religion of the great in preceding ages. Chap. II. 
Benevolence allowed to be the reigning virtue, but not exclufrvely 
the virtue of the prefent age—Denevolence not the whole of reli- 
gion, though one of its mott characterillic features. Whether be- 
nevolence proceed from a religious principle will be more infallibly 
known by the general difpofition of time, fortune, and the common 
habits of life, chan from a few occafional actsof bounty. Chap. III. 
The neglect of religious education both a caufe and confequence of 
the decline of chriitianity. No moral reitraints—Religion only 
incidentally taught, not as a principle of action. A few of the 
caufes which difpofe the young to entertain low opinions of re- 
ligion. Chap. 1V. Other ‘ympioms of the decline of chriftianity= 
No family religion—Corrupt or negligent example of fuperiors—- 
The felf-denying and evangelical virtues held in contempt—Ne- 
gle of encouraging and promoting religion among fervants. 
Chap. V. The nechigent conduét of chriftians no real objeétion 
acainit chriftianity.—The reafon why its effects are not more mani- 
felt to worldly men, ts, becaufe believers do not lead chriftian 
lives.—Profeflors differ but little in their practice from unbelievers. 
Even real chriitians are too difident and timid, and afraid of a@e 
ing up to their principles.—he abfurdity of the charge commonly 
brought againft ferious people, that they are too ftri&. Chap. VI. 
A itranger, frem obferving the fathionable mode of life, would 
not take this to be a cchriilan country.—Lives of profefling chrif- 
tians examined by a comparifon with the Gofpel.—Chriftianity 
not mace the rule of life, even by thofe who profefs to receive it 
as an object of taith.—Temporizing divines contribute to lower 
the credit of chriftianity.—Loofe harangues on morals not. calcu- 
lated to reform the heart. Chap. VIL. View of thofe who ace 
Knowledge chriianity as a perfect fyitem of morals, but deny its 
divine authority.—Morality not the whole of religion.’ 

In the prefent publication we are fometimes offended with 
an affected candor, or fqueamifh delicacy, that feems afraid of 


giving offence to the Great.’ It expreffes itfelf in a fort of 


genteel ironical hint, or a fly mode of frittering away fenti- 
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ments by the help of negatives. Such as, ¢ that [the after- 
noon] 
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Gilpin’s Portrait of St. Paul, &e. 69 


noon] is a feafon when the pews of the fafhionable world are 
not resarkable for being re wded, p. 7. And again, * That the 
effects of fuch a principle “an active, vital, in ifuential principle 
of religion, operating on the heart] are ftrikingly vitible in the 
lives Bae manners of the gener ality of thofe w ho give the law 
to fafhion, wd] not PERUAPS be infified on.’ Pp. 20 
Many fuch pafiages occur; but it mutt not be ‘denied, that 
the ge as a whole, does the writer great credit. Witnels, 
in part, the following extract, p. 2 
« After yi however, jut ventured to hint that fuch are 
indeed the hut nbling doétrines “of the Goifpel, to which alone eter- 
nal life is promifed; I fhall, in deep huwility, forbear enlarging 
on this pt of the fubject, which has be eh exhaufled by the labours 
of wife and pious men in all ages. Un nppily , however, the moft 
awakening of thefe writers are not the favourite guelts in the clo- 
fets of the more fashionable chriftians : wh 9, when they happen to 
be more Sertoay difpofed than ordinary, are fon d of finding out 
fome middie kind of reading, which recommen s fome half-way 
ftaie, fomething betwer en pagani! m and chriftiani:y, fufpeading the 
mind, like the polit ion of Mahomet’s tom, between earth and 
heaven: a kind of re ding, which, while it quiets the confcience 
by being on the fide of morais, neither awakens their fears, nor 
alarms their fecurity. By dealing in genera's, it comes nome to 
the hearts of none: it flatters the paffions of the reader by afcrib- 
~ high merit to the performance of certain right actions, and the 
piety € from certain wrong ones; among which, that reader 
muit be very unlucky indeed who does not find fome performances 
and fome forbearances of his own. It at once enables him to keep 
heaven in his eye, ana the world in his heart. It agreeably repre- 
fents the readers to themfelves as amiable perfons; guilty indeed 
of a few faults, but never as condemned finners under fentence of 
death. It commonly abounds with high encomiums on the dignity 
of human nature; the good effeéts of virtue on health, fortune, 
and re puta tion; the dangers of a blind zeal, the mifchiefs of en- 
thufiaim, and the folly of being ** righte SONS aveE: much :”? with 
various other kindred fentiments, which, if they do not fall in of 
themielves with the corruptions of our nature, may, by a little 
warping, be eafily accommodated to them.’ 
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ART. xxi. The Portrait of St. Paul: or, the true Model for 
Chrifiians and i Tranflated } fy am a French Manafeript 
of the late Rev. 7. William de la Flechere, Vicar of Madeley. 
To which is added fome Account of the Author. By the Rev. 
Jofhua Gilpin, Vicar of Rockwardine, in the ‘County of 

Salop. in two Volumes 12mo. 707 p. Price 7s. Boards. 
Shrewfbury, Eddowes. London, Longman. 1790. 


THis portrait of St. Paul contains a fort of practical com- 
mentary on the great apoitle’s doétrine and miniftry. The 
work is divided into fhort commodious fections or chapters, on 
i 3 the 
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the leading traits of his chara€ter, fuch as,—* His early pi iety’ 
amt lis intim ate union with Chrii dat by faith’—* His on hs rdie 
nary vocation, conceal At the end of theie fections are tubjoined 
notes by tie tranflator containing memoirs of Mr. Ve la 
“a Be and Soeciia a parallel between him and St. Paul, 
This is nat very judicious, and would be particularly offentive 
to the deceafed author, who is reprefeated as aman of uncom- 
mon hu nility. 

That he was a very pious, fincere and active mini ifter we have 
no doubt; fucn as inany of thofe men wet" whoin the more ra- 
tional, or indifferent part t of mankind cal! my‘tics, methodifts, 
or fanatics. tis certain that Mr. De la F. would have been 
ranked under one or other of thefe denominatiens in this 
country. Asa zealous and conicientious minifter, however, 
he is to ‘he ay auc ed, becaufe he certainly did go wood: but Mr. 
G.’s account of him ts fo extravagant, as to deterve the appel- 
Jaiion only of a biographical romance. 

A fhort extra&t will afford a fufficient fpecimen of thefe 
volumes. VOL.I. p.143. 
©“ TRAIT XVI.—-HIS PAKTICULAR LOVE TO THE FAITHFUL. 
Phe univerial love of the true minifter manifefts itfelfin a pars 
ticular manner, acc rding to the different fituations of thofe, who 


are the «Lyect. of it, When he finds the whole condutt of protet- 
fing car) contormable to th: nature of their facred pratefiion, 
" ‘bh a pure heart ferv ntl 3; ond giving way tothe ef- 
Pulm Ss ai yi Y, be ey hi: affection in words hike thefe: 
3 fir | ee ial (O77 rifa OUEr yow.,. an all Cur Aa 437, 232 ana aiftrefs, 
by your faz jor now we live if ve land faft in the Lord. And 

ki C8 under to God for sox, for all the 70} _ wherewith 
pears ie” oe hh a if In thefe ex ye + St. Paul 

‘ Oe ; im thie expreiitons of st. au 
an altoulhing degree of affection ts difcovered. Nov we live—as 
though he had fa |, We have a two-fold life, the principal life 
which we receive t: tatel, from Chrift, and an acceffory life, 


which we derive from hi members, through the medium of bro- 
therly ! vee Andi res are we interefted in the concerns of our 
brethren tn t we re ier ibly affected by the variaiions they expe- 
rience in there fp:ritual Rate, through the power of that chriltian 
ty, which we are unable to deferibe. Thus when fin has 
Getiched any of our brethren from Chriit, and feparated them from 
tue bowy of the fuithtul, we are penetrated with the moft fincere 
dilireis: and, on the Cg whenever they become more affec- 


tionately connected with us, and more intim: tely united to Chrift, 
our ¢ 1 tiead, our f{pirits are then fe niibly refrefhed, and in- 
Vigorated w.th new d legrees of life and joy. 

+ Re der, dott ¢ thou underftand this language? Haft thou felt the 
power of this chrithan fympathy ? Or has thy faith never yet pro- 
duced thefe genuine fentuiments of brotherly love? Then thou 
bait fpoken a e 2 zy lly deftitute of fenfibility and truth, 

enever thou haft dared to lay—J believe in the communion of 
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Jamefon’s Sermons on the Heart. my 


Befides the portrait of St. Paul, the work contains various 
objections and anfwers; a portrait of ¢ The true Miniiter or 
Evangelical Pattor, his Duties, Doétrines, &c. and An Etlay 
on the Connexion of Doétrines with Morality.’ 





Art. xxi. 9 Effays on the Evidence, Charaéteriflic Dottrines, 
and Influence of Chrifitanity. 12m0. 394 p. Price 3s, 
fewed. Bath, 8. Hazard. London, Robinfons. 17g0. 
SENSIBLE, learned and pious Effays on the important fubjects 

mentioned in the title-page. We mutt add, that the writer 

appears to be an orthodox Chriftian, and writes with an air of 


great fincerity and honeft conviction. 


-- 





ART. xxiv. Sermons on the Heart: By John Jamefon, m. A. 
Minifter of the Gofpel, Fortar. 2 vols. 8vo. 959 pages. 
Price 8s. Boards. Edinburgh, Neil and Co. London, 
Dilly. 178g. 

THEsE Sermons on the Heart comprehend a fyftem of moral 
and religious duty branching out into the moft ufeful, but com- 
mon-place topics. We ihall only oblerve, that thote who, 
ike Mr. Jamcfon, are attached to Calviniltic Divinity, the old 
icholaftic terms and catechetical forms of the lait and preceding 
century, will read our author’s voluines with great fatistaction. 
They manifeft very refpectable abilities, much exemplary devo- 
tion, and folid reafoning. 

One fhort extract will give a fuficient idea, with regard to 
ftyle and manner, of the whole. voL.1. p. 4. 

* There is an :nfnite evilin fin. ‘This may appear impoffible, 
becaufe man, its fubje&, is a finite being. But although viewed in 
man, Or in any creature as its fubject, it can be only finite; with 
re{pect to God, the object againft whom it is directed, it is infinitely 
evil: for it is an affront to his infinite perfections. Men them- 
felves judge of the evil of crimes, not fo much by the perion who 
commits them, as by the object againit whom they are committed ; 
and according to the ftation or dignity of the injured party, they are 
viewed as greater or lefs. ‘Thus, that which is only felony, when 
affecting a fcllow fubjeét, becomes high treafon, when com- 
mitted againit the fovereign. In forming an eltimate of the evil of 
fin, we are not fo much to judge of it by the relation it bears to 
ourfelves, or to fociety, as by that which it bears to the great God, 
who is principally offended. The evil of fin, as committed againft 
him, appears fo enhanced, that notwith{tanding its fatal effects with 
regard to ourfelves or others, we may fpeak of every tranfgreflion 
in the language of David in his penitential pfalm: Againf? thee, 
thee only have I finned, and done this evil in thy fight. very fin 
itrikes againit God, as peculiarly and directly, as if no other were 
either affected or offended by it, or even privy to the commifion. 
Had there not been an infinite evil in fin objectively contidered, 1 
would not have required infinite fatisfation. J¢ was not pofible 
Fk 4 that 
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that the blocd of Bulls and goats could take away in. It indeed ree 
quired the redding of blood: but this blood muit be of infinite Va- 
luce. That cf the finner himfeif could not fuffice. Pherefore God 
muft purchafe the Church with bis own blood. For without this there 
could have been no fulvation. it was neceliary that the ranfom, 
fhouid be infinitely precious ;—not becaute of the multitude of fin- 
ners to be redeemed ; for they, being finite, could never, by reafon 
of thelr number, require infinite fatisfuction :—not merely becaufe 
of the multitude of fins from which i>ey were to be redeemed, 
which, im a certain fenfe, as exceeding a.! Loman ¢ iiculation, May 
be called infinite; tor thefe were all nuov.nto him, and he could 
have exatted the ranfom, witaout excceding in the leait :—but by 
re.fon of the evil o. tin, which required that Infinite fatistaction 
fhould be given to Divine Juitice. ‘This is the great reafon why 
the fufferines of hell are eternal. For as the finner, on account of 
his finite nature, cannot give th t inanite fatisfuction which the 
jultice of God deman's, or, in other words, faftain the whole of 
divine wret) at one, itis neceffary that it be continued for ever, 
that what he cannot futain in its full extent, may be meafured out 
inendlefs duration. ‘his, we tay, is the great reafon, for itis not 
the only one Their continuance in fin would, of itielf, fubject 


them to continuance in fuffering.’ Fe 





Art. xxv. Echt Sermons preached bejore the Univerfity of Ox- 
P ef j . 4 & ie _ he ,»# i 2 ] + bil ae ‘) Pa } . ; , j > R a 
Zin tie tui 7Qi, di tee Leis ‘pounded vy tne late C#Ve 

Joon hampton, vd. A Canon of Sal foury. By Robert Morres, 

M.A. daig eeu of braten Note College. 8vo. 242 p. 

Price 3s. od. tewed. Kuivingtons. 1791. 


- 


IN retracing the beaten path of the Evidences of Religion, it 
requires uncommon talents, or an extraordinary fhare of eru- 
cition, to prowuce new arguments, or bring to light new con- 
frmations of the old. ‘The prefent Courie of Lectures has few 
claims to attention on either of thefe grounds, a..d can boaft 
little originality in the plan, or diitinguithing excellence in the 
execution. It will therefore be fufhcient, if we very briefly 
{tate its leading heads. 

Ihe Lecturer treats of Faith, firf, as a principle of knowledge, 
fhowing its ufe, as fuch, in various branches of fcience, its 
reaionableneis, uerived from the ability and veracity of wit- 
neiles, and the Certainty of human teltimony in confirmation of 
facts 5 fecondiy, as a principle of conduc’, neceilary on account of 
he Cetect Of other principles, and in fact productive of much 
beneht to mankind in the exercife of various arts, and in the 
Ordinary cccurreuces of life. 

Ps. plying thete general obfervations to the cafe of divine re- 
velation, our author proceeds nos a 
authenticity and outhanies of ae en ay de ares soe 
depending on human nor Saath 5 1S eheuplens« mit Aer. 7 
easy. Jord : Aa Y> complete 5 that, though the 

Ace be not itrictly neceflary, or always a fafe and 
expedient 
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expemient criterion of truth, yet it is alfo, to a great extent, 
ufeful and undeniable; that the articles of iaita, of morality, 


and of the aeconomy of the gofpel, are clear of all exception, 
and, particularly, are capable of a fatisfactory vindication in 
thofe inttances of each which have been m it difpu ed; and 
laitly, that the chriitian faith is recommended to us by the 
neceflity and ufe of it to our relivion and morality, by the effects 
which it tends to produce, and by the glorious re) wards waich it 
enables us to obtain. 

‘The iu dject of Religious Efablifiments is next difcufled: 

eovernment i is maintained to be necellary, and of divine autho- 
rit’, both in civil and religious eitabli hments ; the fathion and 
mode of religious difcipline, tn every particular, is ailerted to be 
the concern ror goverment in each country; cor ifeiions, and 
articles of communio: 1, are defended as the fences of relizious 
and civil peace, necefiarily adopted againit the return of ‘evils 
injuricus to both: the Athanafian creed, in particular, is 
vindicated as nece rary, and as coniiftent with truth and 
charity; and it is inferred, as a general conclution, ‘ pe 
the liturgy and difcipline of the Church of England muft ¢ 
complied with, notwithftanding all imperfections and impro- 
pricties, if nothing politively wicked ca be diicovered, which 
is not the cafe.’ 

Herefy, the laft fubject of difcuffion in thefe*Ledtures, is 
maintained to be no proof of fault in any church, becaufe it 
neceflarily exifts at all times; the caufes aifigned for its 
exiftence are, the narrownefs of the human intellect, or the 
want of fazacity, preparation, or other requifites in the ea- 
quirer: it is diitinguithed from the miftakes of fincere men, 
and is allerted to be the offspring of immoral prejudice, and 
to be, on that account, at once contemptible, odious and dan- 
gerous. 

The laft Le&ure applies the general doctrine of the preced- 
ing Difcourfes to the pretent times, and concludes, that ¢ how- 
ever {pecious the zeal of modern heretics, whica is merely the 
ardour of an inferior party ftriving to overtake a greater, how~- 
ever plaufible their almoft exclufive pretenfions ¢o liberality of 
mind, true learning, and difintereftednefs, whicl. are falfe and 
ridical ous, they are not entitled to credit; they have not the 
qualification of true witneiles ; neither ability nor integrity 
commend their teftimony to our faith.’ 

Our Lecturer thus apologizes for the defective ftate in 
which religious inftitutions were left at the reformation. P.2I4, 

‘ In the hands of a pious and able leader, the caufe of religion 
had even for the primary agent and mover of this change an infin- 
cere and felfifh monarch, who yet was not, with any fafety to it, to 
be offended. It had next all the finefle, the fecret intrigues and 
frauds to combat of the profeflors of a moft artful and powerful 


church. It had ignorance, bigotry, and the charms not only of 
a {pe 
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a fpecious and fplendid, but of an indulgent and fenfual fyftem, to 
eradicate from the minds of the higher and lows:r orders of people. 
It had alfo cppoiition from Papal policy, and from the interference 
of foreign nation , as well as long ufage and prefcription at home, 
to overcome. but, more than all, it "had the imperfect and yet 
unfettled pring iples of do¢trine and di iicipline among the re formers 
themfelves, their various tempers alfo and intereit to reconcile, or 
at leaft to prevent from exciting a difunion and open Tupture. The 
check on our illuftrious refi yrmer and his party during this reign, 
was CO! nunued in the minority of the fucceed ling prince by the in- 
trigues of the Romith party in the couit: and the progrefs of this 
work, like that of its exemplar the caufe of the gofpel in the hands 
of the apolties, was retarded by the obltacles thus laid in its way. 
Like that alfo, in the next period, it fealed th e truth, and cemented 
he elor ‘ous fabrick which fhould endure and rife above al! oppo- 
fition, with the blood of its great and faithful advocates On the 
return of happier times, in its completion, the differences of inte- 
refts and c pinions among the leaders, the prejud.ces and weaknefs 
of a whole nation for fo many centuries accuftomed to the Romifh 
liturgies, a deference to the political exigencies of the kingdom, and 
to the pleafure of that authority through which alone the whole 
was to receive its legal ekabtieament 5 thefe incidents, I fay, muft 
of courfe have rendered it neceflary that the fyitem fhould b> com- 
poied with fuch latijede, as, w hile it rejected every thing that was 
criminal and unlafe, might comprehend ihe differences cf opinions 
fubtitting between the icvcral parties, and render the communion 
with itas acceilible as was pofhble to all. Such a neceffity of ac- 
commodation, among the mary dificulties that attended this mate 
ter, 1s a fuflicient aniwer to thofe who talk of a perfect torm, or 
raile objections on thole parts in any, that are uneileniial to the 
nd and purpofe of the whole. And in leed, to lay no more on 


this topic, if 18 piain not On trom the hitlory of thi: anu e% ery 


church in every age, but a fo from the conduct cf our Divine Sae 
viour ana his apottles, that in all religious concerns, as we know it 
to be in all public temporal tianfactions, it is necedlary to give way 
to the prejuuices which it is out of our power to remove, and to 
becom: ai. thines unto all men for the fake of di 
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If this be a jutt reprefenta “ion of the difficulties which at~ 
tended the reformation, and of the imperfect manner in which 
accomplithed, the true inference lurely isy 
not that the pile thus left unfiniihed ou zht to remain untouched 
till ic tall, but taaryy after the long intcrval of two centuries 
and a haii, it mutl be hichly ex eis nt, that tae ed:tice thould 
undergo a thorough e<amunation, in order to remove every 
hazardous encumbrance , and to make what remcins as commo- 
dious and 1 comfortabic, -s the art of political and eccletiaftical 


architec? ul if, in its present T talp TUV ed itate, can render j it. 
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Jeans’s Sermon on Church Difcipline, Se. 75 


Art. xxvi. Sermons by the late Reverend John Logan, F.R. Se 
‘* J . 
Edin. one of the Minifters of Leith. Vol. 11. 8vo. 428 p. 
pr. 6s. in boards, Robinfons, 1791. 


Tuis pofthumous volume confifts partly of Le@ures, or ex- 
egy and improvements of connected portions of {cripture, 

after the ufual manner in the Scotch church, and partly ot fer- 

ions on mifccllaneous fubjects. Though the writer adheres 
clofely, in point of doctrine, to the eftablifhed creed of his 
church, his ditcourfes are chiefly of the practical kind. ‘They 
have a confiderable variety of the yught, and much animation of 
lan, ruage ; but do not appear to have been compofed for the 
public eye. In order to fill up the volume, the editor has in- 
ferted m any fhort difcourfes which the preacher had left unfi- 
nifhed, or which were probably nothing more than hints upoa 
which he expatisted more at large in the pulpit. 





Art. xxvil. A Sermon on Church Difcipkne; bein g an Enquiry 
bow far the prefent National Clergy are to be jM lijied in their 
Departure ~— the Stricine/s and Severity of the Primitive, 
and of the early reformed Church. Preached at the Cathedral 
at Noru ich, Fune 17th, 1791, at the Primary Vifitation of 
George, Lord bifbop of the Diocefe; and publifbed at the una- 
nimous Requefi of the Rev. the Ubancellor, and the Clergy of 
the Deanertes of Norwich and Ingworth. By ‘Thomas Jeans, 
A.M. Rector of Witchingham, Norfolk, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and tormerly Secretary and Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Stormont, in his | -nbafly at 
Paris. 4to. 22 pages. pr. 1s. Robfon, 1791. 


In this fenfible, and on the whole, well written difcourfe, the 
author draws a comparifon between the ancient and the prefent 
{tate of the Chriftian church, in order to prove, that the go- 
vernors of the church of England have acted wilely in depart- 
ing, in fome degree, from the ftrictnets of primitive dilcipline. 
After quoting from Dr. Price’s treatife on morals, a general ob- 
fervation on the variety of conduct, which, with the tame prin- 
ciples and rules of morality, muft arife from the changes which 
take place in human affairs, Mr. Jeans fhows, that in the pri- 
mitive church a fevere fyftem of difcipline was neceflary in 
order to fecure refpect, to preferve new converts fteady to their 
profeflion, and to counteraci the influence of pagan philofophy ; 
and that this rigour was the natural effect of the prevailing dif- 
pofition and character of the firft chriftians, and particularly of 
the manner in which they blended religion with their ordinary 
difcourfes and temporal concerns. A fimilarity of difcipline, he 
oblerves, took place in the church of England from fimilar 
caufes, at the time of the Reformation; till the extreme aufte- 
rity 
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rity of the feftaries rendered it advifeable for the cht urch to relax 


her authority, and d "a ver a diipofition towards mildnefs and 
entlene(s. ‘Co fhow that it is both innocent and prudent to 
tollow this tendency in the prefent age, th. preacher expatiates 
on tie liberal fpirit which characterifes the prefent times, and 
remarks, that to temper ecclefiattical pomtenenrns with mildnefs, 
is not only reafonad! ie, becaufe it is moft a oreeavle tu the nature 
of religion, which ‘is a plant of fo adicane and withal fo gene- 
rous a Er wth, that no pains taken to force it will ever make it 
flourifh ;’ but aio becaute ¢:c church, row grown ttrong and 
re! pectal i¢ by length of tise, requires not the aid of fevere dif- 
cipline, which may be neceflary in new ettablifhments ; be- 
caufe mild. s in our church government is confona:: to the 
freedom of cur civil conftitution; and becaufe the regard to 
external ¢ cency and propriety, which modern refinemeat has 
introduc«d, renders the reltratat oi ftrict diicipline leis necef- 
fary. Inconcluiion, the preacher luggctts to tne inferio: clergy, 
the propriety of making he ae indulgence of their fuperiors 
a motive to circumfpection and dilig zence. 

in an apolo.y for the relaxation of ecclefiatical difcipline we 
are furpriled to find the following paflage, which evidently 
breathes a ipirit of intolerance. 

« If the civil government have allowed a greater degree of free- 
dom to its fubjects, however we may lament th ie ill effects of te 
mach iiberty, upon their religion, however we may with, that fome 
crvil refiraint was laid upon licentious difpofitions, ftill we are re- 
duced to accommodate ourlelves to that, which we have not power 
so alter.’ 


‘or 





r. xXxvilin Obedrence to God the Meafure of human Liberty. 
Lo — 

1 Sermon preached at the Parish Church of Bafingfiske, in the 
County of Southampton, on the 26¢h of May 1701. at the Vifis 


- ’ 7 , ry ,~ 
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Vy Archdeacon of W in- 
cheer ; and publifi d at t/ Re que of the Archdeacon and the 
Crerzy prefent By dward Salter, m. a. Domeitic Chaplain 
to his Royal Hiohne fs the Duke of York. Pr ebendary of 


Y ork, ReQor ot Se held Saye, and Stratiield Turgis, and 
former!y Student of Chrift Church in Oxford. 4tO. 24 Pe 
pr. as. Rivingtons, 1791. 


AFTER 2 few general obfervations on natural liberty and 
Chriftian freedom, Mr. Salter attempts to adapt his dif- 
courfe to the times, by holding forth-modern theorifts as men 
who ‘ufe their liberty for a cloak of licentioufnefs ;’ who fe- 
cretly un ™ rmi: ie, OF ‘avowedly overturn the bulwarks of foci- 


ety; and whofe fpirit would ‘im; pel them to deprive others of 


the beings. oi toleration and ‘liberty, fhould they mutter 
i, ~t) " : + _ } 
“rencth enough to enforce their own maxims as the bafis of 2 
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Scholefield’s Difcour/> delivered at Birmingham. a" 
eeneral religion.’ But the preacher has not proved, that a de- 


ti ire of re eform: ation an id i IMproy vement rec: effarily implies a dilpo- 
fition to intolerance. 





ArT. xxix. Three foort sere: on the Lord’s Supper, the 
Example of Chrift, and Compajfion to the Poors 12m0. 51 pe» 
pr. of. Newark, Allin and Ridge. Lond. Johnfon, 1790. 
THESE are practical fermons, drawn up after the manner of 

feveral which have been already publifhed by Mr. Chariefworth : 

they are well adapted for ordinary ule, cither in the pulpit or the 
family. 





Art. xxx. 4 Sermo: occafiened by the Death of Mr. Fohna 
Flight, who departed thi s Life, Fuly 10th, 1791, im the 25th 
liar of his dees preas hid in Angel-fireet, Wore ofier. by J. 
Dore. 8vo. 2Q9 pa. pr. 6d. Gurney, 1 I7Ql. 


From the text, ‘God is Love,’ Mr. Dore takes occafion to 
expatiate on the aoquers of God, in the ufual ftyle of Cal- 
viniftic preachers, and concludes with an account of the reli- 
gious experience 7 character of the deceafed, who appears to 


have belonged to a fociety of Baptifts. 





Art. xxxi. Love to Enemies explained and recommended, in a 
Dijcour). delivered to the Twa Societies G] the Old and New 
Meetings in Bi irminghai lately burned downy; and now aljem- 
bling togethe at Carr’s-lane Meeting-hoxufey Aug. 7y 17QI- 
By Radcliffe Scnolefield. 8vo. 24 pages. pr. as. Joln- 
fon. 179! 


Mr. ScHOLEFIELD, one of the minifters of the fociety of 
the late Old Meeting in Birmingham, having been abfent from 
home during the late riots, on nis return exprefled a truly 
chriftian fpirit towards thofe who had burned down his place of 
worthip, by preaching a fermon on the Love of Enemies, which 
is here publifthed. ‘he difcourfe is folid and judicious, candid 
and liberal. It concludes with a firm aflertion of the falfehood 
and injuftice of the notions which hove been entertained con- 
cerning the Diffenters, and an earneit exhortation to them not 
to feek revence, and to rejoice that in fuch a fcene they were 
the peaceful fufferers and not the actors. 

The following extract from the preface will fhew in what 
light thefe proceedings appear to the author, who feems to be 
aman of great candour and moderation. 

‘ They have burnt down, with unprovoked rage and fury, 
two of the large and mof refpe ‘ctable places of worlhip, amonett 
the Diflenters, in- this kingdom ;—they have levelled with the 
ground, or ravaged, the houtes of as valuable, peaceful citizens, 
as this country can boaft;—they have deftroyed the Racengenas 
an 
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and banifhed (for the pre! fent) from his friends and family, 2 
Man, who, tor temper, abilities, and real worth, iS an ornament 
to human nature; who has been admired and diftinguithed by 


ai in 


cve! friend to literature, and whom foreign nations would 
citeem it an /enexr to have enrolled among them.—In fine, they 
have (tuined the tuture an: ials of our country with initances of 


rapine, ininftice, and violence, to which its previous hiitory, for 
centuries pa t, can fearce attord a parallel ! 

‘The author, at the ae was at a diftance from home, and 
only learnt, in general, that it was the act of an undiilinguifhed 


mob :—but er it was his furprize, and equal his indienation, to 
find on his return, not like St. Paul, when w alking through the 
tircets of Athens, an infeription to an unknown God: but an ape 

peal to ftve fources of Autho: itV, which ought to have been 
treated with hogher refpect, either as a willing or forced vin- 
dication of their condu ni — Cu rurcHu and Kine appeared 


written upon every houfe ; and the aMorsin the feene claimed the 
honour ot being their molt. fad and zealous defenders. 

* His Majetty has, with a zeal and {peed fuite d to a parental 
cart, flow n his marked difapprobation of) fuch defenders, by fend- 
a Me immediate relief, and publifhing his royal prociamation. 
Numbers, likewife, of the ellablifhed Church, have, as indi= 
viduals, aed a mott fricadly and benevolent part ; but general 
rec rahe or charges, upon large and public bodies of men, re- 
quire as pubhe and exteniive a refutal. 


‘ Truly coneerned for the honour of a Church, with whofe 


officiating Clergy he held the moi intimate and friendly inter 
courte, tor the firit feventcen years of -his own pul ylic miniitry ; 
a Church, from particular members of which he has received 
many proofs and inttances of marked and dittinguifhed re{pect 
and kindnets; the author has waited, with a friend! y impatience, 
to fee a - iblic Meeting of its Clergy y and Laity Called, and as 
pubhe a ditavowal and abhorrence of the late riotous meafures 
cottenti! % exerted in their fupport) exprefied. Hitherto he has 
waitedin vain ;—-but was he allowed to argue the cafe with them, 
and was even a member of their own body, he flould fay, that 
till this is done, in the moft open and anreferved manner, a laft- 
ing itain will remain upon the body at large. Every thinking 
a will foon difcover, that if the Church ftands in need of fuck 
adeten lere—at 1s weak; if the Church approves, or even does 
not, in the mott explicit terms, condemn them—it is cvicked. 

* Had any ot the Churches of the Eftablifhment been burnt by 
accident, or through age required being pulled down and rebuilt, 
the Ditte ‘nters (if necetlary) would, even before this time, have 
furnithed them with every accommodation in their power *. 
And thall not one expr effion of condolancé and fympathy come 


a = 
_ —_ 


* At Banbury (while the C hurch is rebuilding) the Diffenters 
have offered Wd ule of their mect ing tothe members of the etta- 


bhihment ; it has been acce pied, and the author is informed they 
attcad public fervice in it at this day.’ 
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Wilks’s Sermom 79 


fom a body, under whofe apparent aufpices, at leaft, the whole 
of this Aorrzd bu/ine/s has been tranfacted, 

‘ He would farther venture to forewarn them, without any 
cift of prophecy, that except a meature of this kind 1s adopted, 
many of the wifer, more moderate, and thinking part of the 
Church, will be inclined for ever to leave its communion. Per- 
fecution, in the darkett ages of the Church, wore always an un- 
friendly afpect to its intereit ; but the very idea of it (with the 
licht which has now diifufed itfelf through Europe) will firke 
many individuals with horror.’ 

Art. xxxit. The Origin and Stability of the French Revolu- 
tion. A Sermon preached at St. Paul’s Chapel, Norwich, Fuly 

14, 1791. By Mark Wilks, a Norfelk Farmer. 77 pa. 


Price is. Johnfon. 1791. 








THis Norfolk farmer is, in every fenfe of the term, a 
plain-fpoken man. His language is familiar, and fometimes 
coarfe, even to rudenels ; but there is much meaning in his 
bluntnefs, and his fermon will be underftood by many, upon 
whom the elegant periods of a Mackintofh would be loft. We 
fhall give one extract from the mere fober part of this demo- 
Cratic philippick. p. 53. 


« But to be fober, let me afk the enemies of France, who prate 
of the defion of foreigners againft the Revolution, what foreiga 
power under heaven can be either fo unju/?, or impolitic, as to in- 
terfere in the affairs of France? The revolution has nothing at all 
to do with foreign politics, but is entirely confined to the internal 
concerns of France. It is an event, with which foreigners have 
no bufinefs, and as M. Beaumetz remarks, what foreign powers 
wi!l be mad enough to {pill the blood of their troops in a caufe ia 
which they have no intereft{? The revolution is formidable to no 
Free nation whatever, it is a Revolution benign in its very nature 
and principles, and as it was never intended to deftroy, but to con- 
firm all lawful authority, it muft be every where falutary in its 
effects. —It will, in procefs of time, enlighten the darkeft corners 
of the globe, and diffufe every where the falutary rays of freedom 
and happinefs.—What power can oppofe /uch a revolution, with- 
out being guilty of the mott violent and egregious acts of in- 
jultice. 

* Nor would foreign interference be lefs impolitic than unjuft. 
I forefee, and I this day foretel, (not by im/piration, but by judg- 
ing of the future by the paft) that the very moment any de/patsc 
government draws the fword againft the liberties of France, that 
moment, and by that very act, that government will ‘ proclaim 
liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prifon to them that 
are bound.’—If the king of Spain, or any other crowned tyrant, 
thinks it wife to liberate his own flaves, let him begin to forge 
chains for freemen; let him attempt to rebuild the Baflile, and he 
deltrovs the inguifition; let him attempt to deftroy the rights of 
Freachmen, and he afferts the rights of Spaniards ; let him ate 

tempt 
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tempt to make Louis a tvrant, and he becomes himfelf the father 


of his peop'e—Political tyr: will be trembling fpectator s of thofe 
firugcles that happen between th Jeracs and the prince, but they 
will rake no fide, becaufe to take efther is dangerous.’ 

The iituation otf the anti-revol tutiontits, our prophet pro- 
nounces to be a fituation of de! {pai Fe 

¢ If they look upward, heaven affords no hope, heaven is too 
cood; if they look downward, hell may flatter, but cannot help, 
hell is too impotent; if they look to earth, there is no help there, 


, 


earth is too wiie. 
Arr. xxx. The Duty of Coriftians to Magiftrates : A Sermon 
occafiened by the late Ricts at birmingh am, preached at the 
King’s Wei. b- Houje, Eaft-c heat, on Lerd’s pf, bel Morning, Fuly 
23, 1791. With a pref. ved Addr fs to the Public, intended to 
remove the Reproach lately fallen on Proteflant Dijfenters. By 
John Clayton. 8vo. 41 pages. Price is. Dilly. 1791. 





Tue doétrine of this fermon is, that private Chriftians are 
not juttifed in being forward and active in regulating the civil 
conftitution of nations, and that Chriftian minifters ought only 
to interfere in politics as peace-makers, and promoters of order 
and fubmiffion. Agreeably to this dottsine. the author, in his 
prefixed Addrefs, exprefles ‘much difappprobation of the conduct 
of thofe * who, in this age of impaired fubordination, have 
been dignified with the appellation of Apoftles of Liberty.’ 
The blame of all our public animofities, he lays upon thofe 
who have apoftatized from the doctrines of the reformation, 
and who only confult to caft down God our Saviour from his 
excellency. He exprefly * renounces all pretenfions to the mo- 
dern harlot-like charity, which opens her arms to promycuaus luf?, 
and defires no charity, ‘but that which ‘ rejoiceth in the truth’— 
that is, his charity, like a good wife, ftays at home. It is no 
wonder that fuch bigotry, for it is a perverfion of terms to call 
it charity, is averfe to all improvement, and thinks it beft, 

© all things confidered, that what is at reft, may not be difturbed.’ 
Rather than hazard the confequences of a free difcuffion of 
opinions, this writer ehufes to abandon the general principles 
of religious liberty, and the common rights of citizens. What 

could the moft abje& flave of defpotifm do more? If, as he af- 
ferts, many of his brethren, both clergy and laity, agree with 
him in judgment and fpirit, all that can be inferred from the 
fact is, that there are many inconfiftent diflenters. Upon this 
writer's principles, men in becoming Chriftians, and efpecially 
Chriftian minitters, ceafe, ina certain degree, to be citizens. 








Burke’s Appeal to the old IT hies. g; 





Art. xxxiv. Remarks on a Serman Lan a publ hed by the Rev, 


Jorn Clayt Re In Three Letters to a Friend. By a Pret fiant 
Di fenter ie res rice 6d bolo A 
Ll), ‘ 14@7T ovo. Bi pages. I Piece Od. Jobni n. Lj yi. 








In reply to the fentiments advanced in Mr. Clavton’s Ser- 
mon and Addrefs, this remarker maintains, that the Chriftian 





precepts, refpecting the neceflary fubordination of lociety, by 
ay no means preclude any wife and well-timed exertions in fa- 
vour of the civil happinefS of our own eo or of man- 
kind; and vindicates, with becoming {pirit, the character and 
| conduct of thofe diflenters, whote | late {ufferings from popular 
! phrenzy ought, at leaft, to have fereened them from the intults 
of falfe brethren, The remarks are juft and lively, but by 
: no micans reach the full extent of the fubject. M. De 
ART. xxxv. 4 Appeal from the new to the old Whigs, in 
Conleguence of fon Ne ~ ih uffrc oe in ) Park ia nent, relative 10 

the RefieBions on the French Rev mM. SVvO. 139] 


price 3s. fewed. Dodiley. na 
Ir, on any inquiry, a difpaffionate temper is of effential ime 
portance to the intere{ts of mankind, and the we Il-being of 


ciety, it is when the queftion refpects the fcience of govern- 
Perhaps, if fenlible men of al | parties would agree to 


famine, with a little more coolnefs and caution than they 
omed to ufe upon thefe occafions, they would find 
ewer caules of difpute.than they are at prefent aware of, The 
Secided champions of abfolute monarchy are at prefent but 
:cw, if any; and perhaps, if the queftion. were fairly ftated, 
the friends of mere regard would be diminifhed. In the 

lent vocabulary x; al, government, implied all the collective 
powers of a ftate, leg iflative as well as exccutive ; and the 
conteft was really w hether the legiflative authorit y fhould be 
veited in one man, or in the mulutude at large. ut no man 
at preient afierts. taat ne why wuthority ou he to be com- 
nitted to a mona: rhs and furely, whatever nation is potieiled 
of a popular les i,tare, is poles ied of the great cflential cha- 
racte riftic of a r2,udlic. T) e point then that fhould be in 
ebate with th + oderns is fimply, whether it be moft con- 
ducive to the ..u:‘are of a ftate to feparate the ccpartmenes of 
the public fervice, or to commit them to one; to emp! loy one 


A 


or many (fervants we were going to fay, but Mr. Burke cor- 


rects us, and we fubftitute the politer term) officers of the 
public, 

It is therefore tne fpirit in which Mr. Burke’s compofitions 
are penned, more than the matter which they contain, that 
we are difpofed tocondemn. The latter would be eafily dif- 
culled, but the former is not eafily appeafed: paffion is an 
¢pidemic which fpreads from one to ‘another, and raifes an in 
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vincible barrier again the progrefs of truth. There is ano- 
ther point on which we effentially differ from Mr. Burke, and 
which we conceive ourfelves authorized, as reviewers, to no- 
tice, without becoming parties in the difpute. “That gentle- 
man is continually loading his adverfaries with the epithets of 
metaphyficians and theoriits : now we really do conceive Mr, 
Burke, and the old whigs (as he chufes to term them) to be 
the more egregious theorifts of the two. “The whole fyftem 
of the Britith government, as reprefented by Mr. B. and the 
the whigs of half a century ago, is nothing more than a {pe- 
cious theory, which never did and never could practically exit. 
It confiits of three jarring and oppofite powers, fo equally 
balanced, that they poife and keep each other in equilibrium. 
The government of Great Britain is a much fimpler, and, in 
our opinion, a much better inititution. It is a democracy in 
its legiflative, that is, its moft efiential part ; and a monarchy 
as to the executive government. We fpeak not of the upper 
houfe, for by the efiential principles of the conttitution, it is 
neceflarily united to the crown, and cannot act in oppofition 
to it. Whether, and how far in any of its minuter branches, 
this conftitution might admit of improvement, is a different 
queftion ; but it is a queftion that cannot be determined till 
men agree to lay afide their Gothic prejudices, and come to 
the inquiry in a better humour than the author at prefent be- 
fore us. 

In difcuffing the conduct of our neighbours, we have alfo 
to complain of the fame want of method, and the fame want 
of temper, in our author. ‘l’o determine at al! on the merits 
of the queition, it would be neceflary to decide previoufly 
from hiftorical evidence, whether the old government of 
France was fuch as ought to have been fupported ; and, in the 
next place, it would be proper to inquire, by a careful infpec- 
tion into the new conttitution of France, how far it is calcu- 
lated to promote the happinels of the public, and in what par- 
ticulars they have erred. 

Neither of thefe has Mr. B. done. He boafts indeed, and 
promifes moft magnificendy. Had I been permitted to pro- 
ceed I could have fhewn, &Xc. Had I been allowed to {peak, 
L could have proved, &c.’ But why has he not now proved— 
W hat has xew prevented him from a clear and logical difcuf- 
fion of the facts; and furely he might now have difcufled them 
in a much more proper and more fatisfactory manner, through 
the mcaium of the prefs. 

Thus far we have 


difappoint 


7 thought neceflary to urge in apology for 
ing our reacers of what they may probably expect 
trom us, an analyfis of this very defultory performance : for 
the truth is, inftead of an analyfis, we can only prefent them 
with a Short ftatement of its principal contents. 


A The 

















Burke’s Appeal to the old Whigs. $2 


he pamphlet, though Mr. Burke is only fpoken of in it 
in the third perfon, is avowedly the production of that gentle- 
man, and may be confidered as an apology for his conduét in 
parliament in the debate on the Quebec bill, which has pro- 
bably produced an irreconcileable difagreement between him 
and Mr. Fox. He begins by obferving, that had he been per- 
mitted to fpeak, he could have proved the French revolution that 
very fame nefarious thing which he conceives it to be, and that 
a faction of the fame profligate ftamp and character was pre- 
pared to overturn the conttitution of this country. He be- 
wails the downfal of popery, and feems not well pleafed that 
he himfelf * has no office under the crown, and is not the 
organ of any party.’ 

Mr. Burke next combats the charge made againft him by 
the Argus, that he acted as the tool of a crafty minifter, to fix 
upon Mr. Fox the ftigma of republican principles ; and cone 
cludes this head by obferving, that the party wili probably not 
confider his (Mr. B.’s) exclufion as amy tofs at all. He op- 
pofes the charge of inconliftency, by obferving, that no man 
who has written much upon a variety of fubjects can be ex - 
pected to be totally confiftent ; and quotes his own {peeches at 
Briftol to prove that he was then a true whigs Mr. B. next 
cites, in fupport of his former publication, a variety of ex- 
tracts from the {fpeeches on Dr. Sachevere}’s trial ; and aflerts, 
there has been no improvement in the human intellect fince 
that period, and that * where the old authors have left him in 
the dark, he is in the dark ftill.” Primogeniture he thinks a 
moft wife, juft, and happy inftitution; and he quotes (we 
think very unfairly) the fentiments of Mr. Paine, as the fenti- 
ments of all who approve of the French revolution. Mr. 
Paine is a citizen of a republic ; and he contends for the re- 
publican fyftem : but it by no means follows, that all who ap- 
prove of the principles of the prefent French government are 
republicans ; and even the fociety which recommended it, re- 
commended it only ‘ as a mafterly refutation of Mr. B.’ 
which cannot be conf{trued into an indifcriminate recommenda- 
tion of every fentiment Mr. P.’s book may contain. 

Mr. B. contends, with his ufual tenacity, that the people 
have no right whatever to alter the government on any occa- 
fion. In a rude ftate he aflerts there is no people; and when 
the old covernment is diffolved, like that of France, there exifts 
no longer either majority or minority. , 

Such are the paradoxes with which this fanciful writer 
amufes his imagination, Such ingenious trifling may indeed 
ferve for the entertainment of the clofet, or the chit chat of a 
tea table, but never can be introduced with advantage into 
any fyitem of policy or legiflation. 
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Anr. xxxve. A Leiter from Major Scott to the Right Hon, 

Bu) Svo. Q4 pe pre IS. 6d. Stockdale. 1791. 

EV) ‘oofed we may be to make allowance for the 

Sof genius, and ever unwilling we may be ‘to 

wn rhe lang e of an cloquent and ardent mind to the 

s exactnefs of a plea ler,’ we cannot but admit, that 

, in this pamphlet, has completely eftablifhed his 

chai meon -y againtt Mr. Burke. The principal con- 

tents of tht t are bricfy fummed up by the author in 

the | Vi e, thougn we think the whole publication 

well y , peruial, as exlubiung one of the moit curious in- 
lity of modern patriotiim. Pp. 88. 

¢ Li e bring to a * the heavieft accufations, that you 

7 d, both a: ainiithe miniiter, and the feveral branches 


‘ 
- 4 . . 2 os = a 
‘Mr. Pit, by your account, got into power by dark and 
by corrupting the Houfe of Lords, which 
Virtuo, bioul t Vommons tO wit hold all confidence 


‘ Jic preferved himfelf in power Ay a notorious breach of faith, 

r \ forfeit bis royal word. 
© He whe mer in a manner fo ff igran tly corrupt, that all 
the N iquity, did not equal the gigaatic corruption 
During the indifpotition of the king, he formed a moft mon- 


by which he violated every principle of the Britifi 
> reD ) d every principle of the Britifa 


‘ Alit leffer acts of his adminittration were fault y in a de- 
nd his mterference with Kutha, a mof palpable error. 
‘Yet, Mr. Burke, this is the minifer whom you leave in pof- 
' | ] Tr. @ vreat fal fae OMe 
‘Fhe Hoi ' Lords is compofed of acid. many of 
whom are peri culy ready, and willing to act the part of tale- 
» parasites, featicrers, pimps, and buffoons. After having en- 
Pox, cerruption and intimidation “were 
juccetstully empioved, and they verted wtth Mr. Pitt. 


> 
4 


* The Houle of Commons were ready at all times to fupport 
that minuter, whom the king's friends chofe to bring forward, as 
the puppet of the day, and notlting could cure their verfatility 
: n' ‘ ‘ ; ' ne pi pie. 

dhe king was naturauly a lover of low company, and there- 

was neceilary, (provided the toing avas not over-done) ina 
manner to coOMpei him to aliociate with his nobility. 

A very loyal account, truly, of the three branches of the 

giflature, and an excellent character of his majeftv’s minifer, 

and all fart+fully extra&%ed trom the works of the Right Han. 
Mr. Burke, the gentleman who is fo ; inxious to let the oir 90° 
of France know, that ave look 1 ip with awe fo kings, with re/pect 


tu GeClal ls and with aged ON to pal lian rents.’ De 
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8vo. 55 pages. pr. Is.6d.  Johnion. 1791. 

Tue eminent divine referred to in this tide-page is Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin. [n his commentary on Rev. c. xi. 13, 
he conjectures, that ome great and {pecial honour is reterved 
for the faints and churches belonging to the kingdom of 


= ‘ ‘ ‘ 

rs , ’ ;° . } - ‘ ! 

4 - . ° ‘ ‘ "ny > hs tant. - tn se . - “ , 
t i 9 Ps | Li t Fees tTnis Nii; ron will naive tne MNOnoUr fo have 
+) ‘ | ry - es . ; 1) yer 
. . iF © 4LiOae mm tiie J lil O1 INO 

. a pe ee ee a o- a Pee an d 
Phat the Revelation contains many fublime ar an 
, e “al oe yor gees = : er {i . fj. ¢ | 
iome or the grancelt 1m; xe ry, every reader of taite mutt fee > 
, my T 3 > hi , . 
but even with bifhop Newton’s atliftance, it 1s not ealy to 
trac the fuiniment of tne {| rophecies without ¢ Inuny gre at 
j 


weight to conjectures that might have leaned to ies other fide, 


Phe phraie drcuele dbporws, names of men, he underftands 
to mean, men of names, office, title, and dignity 5 and fuppofes 


wi i , sia 172 re: . .. ail % *- 
iC Ci . are to be KiiIcG (haply) by bein hg vercit of their 


‘ 


i ee i ie . . ae - sy? ; .} ‘ 1 > > 
names and titles, which are to be rooted out, and condemne 
to perpetual forcetfulnels. [he con} céture is certa inky cithe 


4 , . } r ry ! r ae Fa) 
very lagacious, or ve¢ ry f runs te, but fcarcely worth the 

, Di citeiitecan , 1, 
nere beftowed u , Oo}! >. i ne author »s remaras up On t ; 


novice 


» 


: 9 i _ r 
conic " puc nces OF the rey olution, and the WOOT ion of tities > afe 
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sf 
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j } + 2 i ] » 
ughly delerving of attentions We fhall copy a pailage, p. 43. 


* Another injury which France fuftained from the order of 


he noblec Lae ehaace tm x s rnolized the mot im 
the nobl vo is > that thev. in a 1) inner, Mio c IWLZeA Lic Mit lille 
area “4 . ¥ } ° 1 . ~aee th } nlanrwte ° 

p tan othces ot tne tate, whethe i rnc y MAG Tai i Ol note 


= 7 Ss t - “se : ; . . i ‘ rr ’ ‘Cc 
[hey were contidered, and they too often coniidered themfelves, 


as DOrN to command, and to fi! 
theretore were at little pains to merit b: 
: | , . ‘ ° 

they ‘wires yp on as done to them by richt. Henee thofe nume- 


t he mor t Sa calt d ie sitions : and 
it by their qualifications what 
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97 a": oe ’ ; . fate on oo tae al _ 1 ial : er 
rous I LitaKkes, blund ers > ana foiiies. og il Tile blood or fen thou. 


lands muit be fhed to atone, and which millions of money muft 
be paid by the people to repair. ae »y is that country where 


7 “ =? . 4 . “yes ° ; 
taichnts and virtue the only qi ualitications for public othces. 


C ale THe 
But where there 
caie in France, t 
a rot) ‘ers as he was called, were oO! 
founding titles, family interefts, and ariftocratical influence and 
pride, But abolith nobility, and leave the road to the temple 
of honour equally open to all, and you render a fervice to fo- 
ciety greater than can be expreffed. Emulation is produced in 
ev ery man: great charac ters are formed in abundance, and the 


3 


gountry enjoys the benefit of their talents and integrity. The 


G 3 conteft 


is a numerous and powerful nobiliry. as was the 
he ereateR and beit qualities in a ple! heian, or 
no avail, in oppolition to 





The French Revolution forcfeen, &c. 85 
Art. xxxvit. The French Revolution forefeen in 1639. , Ex- 
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conteft then is not between nobility and capacity, but between 
one able man and another. Talents and virtue, wherever they 
are found, raife the man to notice and tame ; and idlenefs, weak- 
nefs and vice, fink their poflefiors, whether noble or ignoble, to 
their proper le vel. The hiitorv of mankind, in the icaion ot 
civil commotions, fhews us what the natural courfe of things 
would be. While every thing has gone on {moot ly and regu- 
larly. nobles have reclined at their eafe, in the full exercife of 
all their power, and the full enjoyment of all the fat things of 

lions thook them from their height, 
and placed all on the fame plain, great talents in men betore 
innoticed have burft forth to view, and with a few exceptions, 
the infieniticance of the members of the ariilocracy has ap] 


4 


- aed ave | Dunia — ame 
At the bevinning of the civil wars of England, nobles w 


the itare ; but when convu 


re cal t 
’ os 


the head ot the army on cach fide, and nothing deciuve was 
done ; but as foon 2s thofe nobles of nature, who were formed 


* ; - 
em ¢) . ' 


in the fird campaigns, affumed the command of the parliament's 
] 


' 


oF > 


' : , } oa ~ 
army, they beat the king and all’ the ‘ords of his party quickly 
off the field. Thefe heroes were chiefivy democrats, and many 

, | ’ . ‘ ’ e 4 of 
of them were called awav by the war trom mec hanical empioy- 


I , and the nobles of ro al inftitution 
funk before them. ‘To adduce another inftance—In the late 
Amesican war, a people without one title among them beat all 
the nobles that England could fend out againttthem. Planters, 
merchants, fhoemakers, taylors, became captains, colonels and 
generals, and withitood the attacks of the beit difciplined Britifh 
t 
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ops, with noblemen at their head. ‘The reafcn is, they were 
men of talents; and as there was no wide and deep gulph of 
ari ocracy to prevent them from advancing to their proper place, 


) } 2 
and no dead Ww ht hun r on them. to keep them trom ning 
> | - ‘ , ? " | =i } t 1 : - a e . re - iy } : 
to their jut level in tie fcale of fociety, their talents raiied them 
} ‘ ae . , ; ° 
hove tholfe who had none. As the lupe rior taicats ana capacli- 


ties of men have thus fhone forth in the feafon of difficulty, 
when mere rank thronk trom the tafk of defending the country, 
or if it made the attempt, difcovered irs incapacity, how much 


‘ 
happier would it be tor fociety, if in its peaceful years there 


was ¢ jual accels tothe moll important oiices tor thofe who were 
be it qualitied te fll them. What a pleating profpect then 13 


opened to the people of France! There is among them a beau- 
titul equality. Virtue and talents alone raife men above their 


teillows, and exalt their pofieflors to the hicheft- offices of the 
itare. And as ther may hope to have every department filled 


with abler men, fo likewife to have all public bulinefs done at a 
{imaller expence. A pliin man without a title will think him- 
felt well paid with five hundred a year for doing that, for which 
a marquis or a duke would coniider five thoufand pounds as too 
imall atalary. So that it we add to the too common incapacity 
of the nobles this farther conlideration, that when any of them 
have talents and application, they require a tenfold greater fum 
as a reward for their labours than would fatisfy one of the peo- 
pic, we mutt be fenfible of the bleifing that France enjoys by 
the annihilation of the whole order. 
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Abbé Sieyes’s Effay on Privileges. 87 

¢ The abolition of titles has likewife a happy influence on the 
liberties of the country. When there are two different claffes 
in focicty, one noble and the other ignoble, there is produced 
by this diflinction a fpirit of abject tervility in the one, and 
haughtinefs and arrogance in the other. ‘Thefe have the wortft 
effect, and deitroy that manly fpirit which fhould animate every 
member of the community. That mean, abject difpofition, which 
makes a man look on himfelf as the duit of the earth in com- 
parifon of another, prepares the mind for the committon of a 
thouland vices and crimes; whereas on the contrary, that dig- 
nity of foul which teaches a man to refpect himfelf, and to look 
on all the members of the community as equal in rights, prompts 
him to worthy actions, and makes him abhor vices and crimes 
as mean, as beneath him, and as what would cover him with 
difgrace. As to the balance that is maintained in fociety by the 
order of ariftocrats, and ™. happy influence it has on the pre- 
yi rvation of liberty, he mui be an ag a indeed who can perr 

eive its utility. Te we confider the fubyect with the eye of rea- 
fon, it will appear ftrange that an order in fociety, which has 
peculi: ir diflinctions and privileges at the expence of the reft of 
the pe ople, fhould thereby be conftituted guardians of the hber- 
ties of the community, and that while it is their intereft to 
maintain a fuperiority, they fhould be peculiarly fitted for pro- 
moting equality. This is a paradox which we cannot bring 
down to the flandard of reafon and fenfe. And if we examine 
the fubject by the light of hiftory, it may be more difficult than 
many imagine, to find inftances, where the nobles promoted the 
advantage, and preferved the liberties of the people, when their 
own interefis were nowife cencerned. It would be ealy to proe 
duce examples, of the ariitocratic body confpiring with the 
king againtt the liberties of the people, and fometimes againtt 


the ki ng and the pcople too.’ D. M. 





Art. xxxvitt. An Effay on Privileges, and particularly on Hee 
reditary Nobility. Written by the _ Sieyes, a Member of the 
National Afjembly : and ! Tranflate 1 into Englifh with Notes. 
~ foreign Nobleman, now in England. 8yo. p. 2s. 6d, 
Ridgway. 


cr 


live Abbé Sieyes has rendered himfelf confpicuous in 
France by his writings and his fpeeches in favour of the Revo- 
lu we The prefent pamphlet was firft publifhed in 1788, 
and having been read and circulated in that kingdom with great 
avidity, may be in fome meafure confidered as the precurfor of 
thofe decrees, which abolifhed corporations, and annihilated 
nobility, 

He |} begins by defining privilege in general to be * a difpen- 
fation or exe mption in favour of him who polleifes it, and a dif- 
courazement to thofe who do not;’ and to fhow the impolicy of 

uch inftitutions, he afferts, that for the deftruction of a focial 
body, the happieft and bet calculated that cap be devifed, * no- 
thing more would be neceflary, than to cxefnpt one party from 
4 the 
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she proper duties of the fociety, and to burthen and difcourage 
t others.’ Again he obferve, * that it is the ellence, the 
chara¢teriftic of privilege, to place the poflefi r of it beyond the 
indat right,’ but he afl erts, that no power on 

h oucht to be authoriled to make fuch a conceflion, for if a 

v or rcvulation be good, it fhould b al every ind! Sella and if 
i. cught to be abolifhed. Upon the fame principles, he 

| injuit to grant to any perfon or perfons an 

excluiive ¢] ny thing which is not prohibited by Jaw, as 
ve plundering other citizens of their right; 

i ohibited by law, 1s a part of the domain of 


qi} t bi sfrec to the wioile community. 
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>menie wealth are united; the fecond clais, includes 

és connus, thole preiented at court whom every body 
knows; in the th rd rank come thote pretented at court, that no- 
KNOWS, pre/entcs inconvus; in the fourth clafs, or the non- 
ted, mon-preyentée, are included all the country nobility, des 

hh clais are referred all the crested nobility, 

ai little ancient, but men of nothing, gens de neant ; in the iixth clats 
poilits, or men lefs than nothing, 


x Oo 


; : i ‘ i ing nowever ji infignificant may 
they will ¢ efc to thruit down in the feventh or 
of the citizens, whom it 1s not poilible to cha- 
ra re otherw han by the moit contemptuous appellations.’ 

w athrms, that all kinds of honorary privileges, 
whet ecitary or obtained by the perfon who polieties 
f ;, impoiuuc and unjult in themfelves, but not equal lly 
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nit Honours oving aligned to any clais of men as 

yand ridicules the idea, that while all other citizens 
ented to theic only as the reward of their condu@, § that 
cy itis enouch to be born.” The men of this clafs, 


continusuy urged by a faite opinion of their fuperiority to en 
their ec by a cma ing ce ntradiction, while the 
i Cl ps tus aly {lip els them to the derangem ent 
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ei mart fortunes, it at the fame time cuts off all the honeft 
incans by which they might be repaired. 

‘WwW «A modes then are left to the nobility of gratifying this love 
of riches, which muft neceffarily influence them more than others? 
Intrigue and folicitation. Intrigue and mendicity will contlitute the 
whole induitry of this clafs. In the exercife of thefe two employ- 
mnents, they refume in fome meafure their place among the active 
and labouring part of jociety. If they dedicate themfelves en- 
tirely to thefe purfuits, they wall excel in them, confequently you 
mav be fure, whenever this double talent may be practifed with fuc- 
cefs, that noble families will qualify themfelves in fuch a degree, 
as to exclude all competition on the part of the non-privileged. 
They will fill the court, befiege minifters, monopolize all fa- 
vours, penfions, church preferments ; intrigue will caft an ufu 
ing eve at the church, the {word and the law ; in them it difcovers 
a confiderable revenue, or a power which leads to it; this power, 
which is attached toa multi tude of places, immediately caufes 
thofe places to be confidered as lucrative finecures, eftablithed not 
for the purpofe of exercifing talents, or induitry, but merely to in- 
fure comfo rtable fettlements for noble families.’ 

Uhe Abbe Sieyes concludes his very fpirited perfor: nance by 
an extract from the proces-verbal of the order of the nobility in 
the States Genet al i in 1614. In this Mr. de Senecy, the orator 
of the French neblef/e, complains to the king that the Tiers Liat, 
compoled of burgefles, fhop-keepers, artizans, and a few officers, 
dare to compare ‘themfelves with them. 

J am afhamed, fire, to repeat the terms by which they have 
oftended us; they compare your kingdom to a family compofed of 
three brothers; they call the clergy the eldeft, the nobility the fe- 
cond, and themfelves the youngeit. Into what a miferable fitua- 
tion are we now fallen! &c.’ 

bib have not been able to compare the tranflation with the 





original, but we are inclined to think that it is executed with a 
wai Jerable degree of correcinefs. . 
ART. xxxIx. Addrefs to the Englifh Nation. Tranflated from 


¢} > French of }- P. Rabaut de § ol. pred Svo. 23 pe 
Price IS. Johnfon. 17gI. 


Tis is a fpirited, manly, and rational addrefs ; but from the 
fig ns of the times, we have caufe to fear that deeply rooted pre- 
jus LiCes | are not vé elles away. John Buil has hitherto argued 
with a hi: ch hand, and we have not now any reafon to fuppofe 
that he will calmly weigh arguments that place Frenchmen on 
a level with Englifhmen.—. And. to fpeak of wars as a remnant 
of ba rbarifm, is, in other words, to infult the Englifh flag, and 
ceprefs that national pride which leads an ignorant mechanic to 
give the fweat of his brow to fupport armaments that pamper 
placemen,—all for the good of old England! With what con- 
tempt, in “fact ct, would Englifhmen, whofe education has ce 
them 
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them far above the clafs alluded to, fpurn fuch fentiments as the 
following, whilft the failor, fighting for the fake of fighting, 
would exclaim, that it was alla hum. P. II. 

¢ Europe, fatigued it may be with her eternal wars, which have 
not even contribuced to the grandeur of the greater part of her 
kings, has now a natural tendency to put an end to them. She 
becomes at Jength weary of faciificing the flower of her youth, in 


orcer to feize upon fome villages, which at a peace mutt be mutu- 
ally reflorea—ef contracting 1mmenfe debts for an unproductive 


war, and of being ruined in reality, for the fake of conquering in 
{; tion. Ridiculous at leaft is the fpectacie of thefe European 
nauon who, W shout enmity,'witho 1t pafir ns, without quarrel,and 
often without any determinate objeci, pour out immenie armies which 
deitroy one another in cold blood, and which, at the end of a feries of 
campaigns, retire from the conilict exhauited and impoverifhed. 
Experience will fet thefe follies in their true light. Subjects, and 
" ings allo, will be brought to comprehend that they will 
all happier, and even more powerful, when they thall cultivate 
each tt jects of his own induitry, and that the profit is furer of 
caltivating without interruption, than of flavghtering at certain 
periods the tenth part of their people, and of ruining them twice or 
thrice in a century. 


‘ Englifhmen, thefe great maxims apply even to you. You are 
indeed infulated with regard to the reft of Europe. It has been re- 
marked, that you owe to your fituation in the midit of the feas, both 
the peculiar character by which you are diftinguifhed, and your 
pafiion for liberty, and that conftitution which is the refult of both. 
Your fituation has given you the dominion of the ocean, where you 


are at home, in your ownelement. Nay, it may be faid, that your 
geographical fciflion, has enabled you to form a fyftem to your- 
felves, within the political fyflem of Europe, fo that your vefiels 
have attached the continent to vour ifland, without having your 
ifland chained to the continent. Being, by this means, at the fame 
time commercial and warlike, you have invented wars of commerce, 
which could not be fuitable to any bat yourfelves, but which to 
you, cannot be fuitable always. Every nation has means of ag- 
grandizement peculiar to itfelf, but which, when continued in too 
long, neceilarily accelerate its fall, It is by this intemperance in 
the purfuit of their feveral fyems, that fo many nations have been 
ruined. Ambitious nations may be compared to thofe corporate 
bodies who, after having raifed themfelves to power by a judicious 
conduct, perfift in following their antient maxims when every thing 
around them is changed. They chofe them through a fortunate 
predilection, they are induced to continue in them by pride, by 
obitinacy, by habit, and the remembrance of faccefs. ‘They fall, 
and can icarcely believe their fate. 

‘ There are bounds to aggrandifement. ‘To no being in nature 
is it given to increafe always; therefore the efforts of every politi- 
ca body, when arrived at a certain pitch of grandeur, ought to be 
cireted folely to the maintaining itfelf in that pofition. To this 
acwe you are perhaps already arrived, for I dare not infinuate that 


you 
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you have overpaft it. Think within yourfelves, whether the bafe 
of your three kingdoms can fupport a more lofty edifice; confider 
whether there are not bounds to the preferving vaft p-fleffions at a 
dittance; and whether executive force and vigilance have not like- 
wife their limits; calculate the utmoft ttretch of your reiou:ces, 
and fee whether you are not liable to break the fpring, by pufhing 
jt farther than it will fairly go. Confider, laft:'y, to what point a 
great national debt may be increafed if it 1s never to be liquidated, 
and what dangers a ftate incurs, if it is obliged to liquidate with 
lofs of credit, and at an unfavourable moment.’ 

We have feldom {cen a tranflation fo faithful and at the fame 
time fo elegant as the prefent. ay 





Art. xi. The Political Crifis: or a Differtation on the Rights 
of Man. 8vyo. 125 p. Price 2s.6d. Jordan. 1791. 
‘He author of this pamphlet, after obferving ¢ that corrup- 

tion and arbitrary power feem haftening to a conchafion,’ and 

‘ that freedom is chearing the world with her radiant influence,’ 

{tates the following as the leading principles laid down by the 

abettors of arbitrary government : 

‘|. That the hereditary fucceflion of kings is unalierable; it 
being founded on a written law,’ 

« jl. That the national eftablifhed church is unalterable; it be- 
ing founded on the tame bafis as monarchy.’ 

« Jil. That monarchy is far preferable to any other kind of 
government.’ 

«JV. That religion ought to be eftablifhed and enforced by 
Jaw, becaufe the people are not capable of chufing a religion for 
themfelves.’ 

He then enters into a detailed examination of thefe pofitions, 
in the courfe of which he fupports the caute of civil and religious 
liberty, and makes many fevere animadverfions on Dr. Ta- 
tham’s late pamphlet. 





Arv. xL1. 4 Letter toa Member of the National Ajfembly : cone 
taining Remarks on the Proceedings of that Legiflative Body; 
Strigtures on the Political Doétrines of Mr. Burke and Mr, 
Poine; and a View of the Progre/s of the British Conflitution. 
Svo. 41 p. Price 1s. 6d. Jordan. 1791. 

‘THe author of this letter thinks it to be a ridiculous notion, 
that the inhabitants of one country have no concern in the 
internal tranfactions of another: for according to him *¢ free- 
dom fhould {peak an univerfal language.’ 

He compliments the National Afiembly on their moderation, 
but afferts that they have been wrong in abolithing nobility. 
His defence however of the hanours lavifhed by princes on their 
favourites, will not be thought very flattering by fuch as poflefs 
thole cavied diftinGtions. B 
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He is particularly fevere on the venality of parliaments, the 
inadequate repreientation of th = ple, and the diftreffes of the 
inferior clergy, whole fituation he thinks would juftify any a@, 
which ‘ fhould retrench the bloated exuberance of epifcopal 
pride, on purpofe to refcue many minifte ers of piety and learn- 
ing, from the dreadful fangs of poverty.’ 





Art. xiir. Slight Objervations upon Paine’s Pa imp blet, prin 
cipalls relpeing his Comparijan of the French and Englifh Cone 
fiitut: ons 3 with other Re narks. dnthree Letters, fromaG en= 
tleman in London to a Friend in the Country. Svo. p. S4. 
ae 6d. Debrett. 1791. 


THe author of the prefent pamphlet, applies the terms of 


* mifcreant,’ ‘ renegado,’ Xc. &c. ‘wick uncommon freedom 
and fluency to Mr. Paine, on whofe laft work he has under- 
taken to make ‘iome fligh t obfervation 


° . - * - - Tt) >. ai Lic 
Lhe following is given as a paraphrafe of Wir. F.S pudiicas 

- y 

tion on the i 


ies of Man: 

¢ Enelifimen, your nation hath long been the envy of the 
world! its power, its riches, its glory, the internal comfort ind 
happinefs of all its inhabitants, thro ugk 1 all degrees and con- 
ditions, 13 unequalled on the tace of the _— 1. k ficken at the 
teh if it—fuffer me to arm vour virtues againit yo irielves—jet 
me alarm your pride to imagine injuries w Ricl h do not exiitevou 
boait of cowrage, let me rouie Fs your fptrit to defolate your 
country ! In tact, this is like Satax furveying Paradife, and he 
will not lote one trait of the fal shasatien.* 

We thall quote another pafiage, elucidative of the author’s 
dreadful apprehentions, leit the fpirit of reform fhould be in- 


7 
| 


troduced irom france into this country: 
* The miicreant who approves tuch tyranny, has no true une 
derftanc ung ot the riehts of ime 


‘ 


n, Or of citizens: the very tame 

. : . —— eases; sine me Se al 
labolical malice would dep jpusate Our univeriitics, expel QtCalis, 
canons, aa eo on naarres, trom their cathedrats, torce the re- 


" . ee 4 ‘ ' ana . ; } > ray ) i ‘ _ nf ? > 
gire ments of t he pi mS and the tuaent,. anda i1cize pon all the 

] , 4 , ] - } ae — a “3 m 3 ~ 
lands and etiects ot churches and colle ges, Gedicated by rouncaers 


and benetactors to the perperual fupport and didvancement of learn- 
ing and virtue to the honour and glory of God. Have eve any 
reaton to expect other meature at the hands of clerica/ 


POT FIIET S¢ 
fhould the evil fpirit of amendment, by a revol 


ution, pafs over 
into En¢eland? Or can we fuppote home it an excufe will be want- 
ing to cover or extenuate the crime 


from the author’s particular ania to the interefts of the 
church, we make no doubt but fome diffenting wag will be 
ready to exclaim, that all this whining is fomething in the na 
ture of ‘ the tears of the pricithood, left they fhould lofe their 
pudding !” 
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Elliot’s Republican refuted: 93 
Aer. xiii. Letters to Thomas Paine, in Anfwer to bis late 


Publication on the Rights of Man. By a Member of the Univer- 

fity of Cambridge. Svo. “64p. Prous. 6d. Pridden. 1791. 

We are informed by the author in his prefac eC, that ‘as the 
letters of ‘homas Payne have had a great run,’ he has ven- 
tured to fend to the prefs a few fentiments of his own upon a 
fubject at prefent much agitate ‘d, and of no fmall importance 
to the pi — at large as well as div iduals. 

Initead of being a formidable opponent to the author of the 
¢ Rights of Man,’ we find him acknowledging the venality 
and une qual reprefent tation of parliaments, and feebly and j irre- 
folutely combating in behalf of pri aegis ture, and the grois 
abufes in the iyitem of our poor laws. 

‘This pretended member of the unin soil ty of Cambridge, com- 
plains alee of his ‘ indolence,’ for which he t takes * ihame’ to 
himfelf ; we ram however, that he has tnhnitely more occa- 
fion to apologize for his abufe, as anfwering any ‘pofition with 
the term ¢ malian falichood,’ will tend but little to the 
edification of his readers, or the fupport of his argument, 





Art. xiiv. The Republican refuted ; in a Series of biographi-« 
} 


cal, critical, a id pe Lit ical Stridlures on Thomas Paine’s Rights 
14 


of Man. By € ‘harles Harrington Elliot, Efq. 8vo. p. 102. 
Pr, 2s. 6d. Richardion. 1791. 


Av no period of our hiftory fince the revolution, have the 
principles of government been canvafied with fuch care, and 
commented upon with fo much induftry, as during the prefent 
epoch, JT) he magnitude and importance of fuch inveftigations 
are acknowledge d by all parties, and every liberal and enlight- 
ened man is well aware of the candour, and the moderation, 
with which fuch fubjects ought to be treated. 

Confcious as we are, that ribaldry and abufe defeat their own 
ends, and throw an odium on the beft caufe, we have not been 
able to perufe the pamphlet now before us, without the moft 
difagreeable fenfations. “Ihe ¢ biographical {trictures’ pro- 
mifed in the title page, may gratify ma.ignity, but they will 

add but little weight in the feale of argument. The aflertion 
that Dr. Franklin was a journeyman printer in Philadelphia, or 
that Mr. Paine has been a journeyman itay-maker at I hetford, 
will detract but little from the philofophical difcoveries of the 
one, or the political refearches of the other; it is not with 
juch arguments that our prefent form of government in church 
and ftate, is to be fupported, nor is it with fuch coadjutors, 
that Mr. Burke could rank himfelf without a blufh. 

We thall endeavour to felect a few {pecimens of the low per- 
foiality o& which we complain, from the work now before us : 
the 
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the undertaking will not be difficult, for almoft every page 
abounds with repeated examples. ; 

¢ Jujured Britain, recognize an unnatural fon uf that ftern 
roward Grave of ambition, whofe impious arm has been tee 
‘tied up againit the land of his nativity. A trong under tands 
o@ unretined by education, and a fanguine heart unrectified by 
rim ipiey have long predifpofed him to be damned for a name.” 
‘ Such a propenucy however 1s not fingular, for this age is 
too productive of afpiring halt-bred caititts like him; and of 
oth: rs, l tear, better qualified to 10ar to infamous celebrity on 
the bloody pinions ot treafon ’ 

‘ Numerous indeed, and indefatigably mifchievous, has this 
defcription pt wed in every age, down from the Ephefian ine 
cendiary to the Brito-dmerican link-boy of rebellion, Thomas 
Paine.” 

*+ With all the bawdry of a brothel-bully on his tongue, and 
the lewdnefs of an enervated Iecher, &c,’ 

¢ ‘That once gencrous and ‘gallant nation, (France) unhappily 
fophitticated by the late-forged philofophy of ingenious, immoral 
vacabonds, fuch as Roufleau and Paine, as devoid of principle as 
of property, ie.” 


f 
l 
i 
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Will it be believed, after reading thefe quotations, that the 
author accufes Mr. Paine of * coarfe flippancy’ towards Mr. 
Burke ? Or will it be credited, that the author himfelf ac- 
knowledges the impropriety of feveral of the many abufes, 
acainft which Mr. Paine is the moft pointed and fevere? 
« Tithes,’ fays he, I would be as ready to abolifh as Mr. P. 
if a fuccedaneous provifion could be found for the clergy, the 
neceflary expounders and inculcators of morality in the nation.’ 
In another place he obferves, ¢ the great inequality in church 
appointments, will I truft be rectified by the good-fenfe and 
juttice of the prelacy, long before Mr. Paine or ] get canonized 
(1 do not fay pilloried) for our political lucubrations.’ ¢ Let 
our patriotic miniftry,’ adds he, ‘ devife the moft prudent, but 
effectual means for tne abolition of borough iraffic, &c. &c.’ In 
regard to titles, he contends that any conftitution worth pre- 
fervinz, fhould not be overturned in order to remove fo trifling 
an rmconventence as that of hereditary nobility, yet he thinks 
* that thoie who have a new one to eftablith fhould not 
acopt it: 
© Nobilitas {cla eft, atque unica virtus.? 

Among a variety of paflages equally curious, and uncom- 
mon, we find that ‘ liberty is nota right,’ becaufe © it is the 
boon or privilege of God to man.’ The author finds fault 
with the French nation ing named before the king, and 
fhev s ‘the philological impropriety of the collocation /a loty 
Poly as © the majcwiine is more worthy than the feminine.’ 
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Abridgment of the State of Politics, &c. 95 
Art. xiv. Defence of the Rights of Man; being a Difeuj- 


fin of the Conclufion drawn from th sfe Rients by Mr. Paine. 
34 pages. Price 1s. 6d. L vans. I7Ot. 

Tue author of this pamphlet enters faiily and boldly into 
the field, as the avowed enemy of the principles, and not of 
the perfon of Mr. Paine. 

He contends that Mr. P.’s petition, ‘that the equality of 
man, fo far from being a modern doctrine, is the oldeft upon 
record,’ is untrue, and quotes Genefis, chapter xxvii. verfe 29. 
* Be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s fons bow 
down to thee,’ in fupport of his opinion. He alfo canvailes 
the doctrine upheld by the author of the Rights of Man, £ that 
republicks are not involved in war, becaufe the nature of their 

government does not admit of an intereft diftinét from that of 
the nation,’ and endeavours to fhow, by a reference to the 
hiftory of antient and modern governments of that defcription, 
that this aflertion is not fupported by experience. 





ART. xLvi. Continuation y a Work, intitled, Abridgment of 
the State of Politics for the Week, withdrawn from fundry 
New/papers; comprifing the political State of Chat Britain, 
and of Europe, for three Months, January, February, and 
March. In one compac? Volume. Intended as a true and 
faithful Mirror held up to the People, to fee their real undif- 
guijed State, without Flattery, without Diflortion, or Decep~ 

- tion of any Kind. 4 lWerk, well known among found Politi- 
cians, and maaeers of New/paper Sy and even Statefmen them- 
felves, of all Parties ana Dencminations. 8vo. Part 1. g2 
pages. Price 2s. Ridgway. 1791. 
THE author of the prefeat work, publifhed a weekly Abridge- 
ment of the State of Politics, firit in the Whitehall Evening 


‘Pott, and afterwards in the Morning Herald, until fome poli- 


tical changes in the mode of conducting the latter paper, oc- 
cafioned him to withdraw his correfpondence. ‘Lhe profecution, 
conviction, and fubfequent imprifonment of Luxtord the Prin- 
ter, was occafioned by one of inefe abridgments; it is here 
aflerted however, that ‘the main {ftrefs ot tne Attor: ney Ge- 
neral’s declaration’ was laid upon certain ¢ alterations, made 
by the editor or printer.’ 

As the author has embarked in this new undertaking merely 
from his * amor patria,’ we dhail endeavour to enabie the public 
to judge by one or two fhort quotations, how far they may be 
either amufed or benefited by his labours, 

* Abridgement of the State of Politics for laf week, Fan. 4, 1791. 

* Laft week was remarkable, chiefly by cloling the year 17g0, 
and the fettivity ufually attending that period: and farther by the 


afiduity of parliament, in palling with great eclerity certain mo- 
ney- 
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nev-bills which inflantlv received the royal affent, in the midd'e 
of the week, when both houfes adjourned, the lords to the third 
of January, and the commons to the fecond of February. 

It is too late to make any obfervations on thefe acts to any good 
purpofe.—we h id prepared iome feafonable itrictures on the nature 
and tendency of fome of thofe laws, and fent them to the prefs, 
but they were fuppreffed, and loft to 7. public, without any faule 
of ours. All that wecan now fay of the bufiaefs is, that we always 
mourn our haity legiflation, and nie which is a branch of 
legiflation ; laying it down asa rule, that precipitation is at per- 
petual war with wife ind found legifla lation. 

¢ It muft now be left to the peuple’s feclings to inform them 
what their new P. rliament has been doing for them. An inti- 
mation has been given the people, and we can call it aothing more 
than intimation, that thefe new burdens will be taken of from their 
fhoulders, in the courfe of four years, at fartheit. Even this is 
a long while to groan under new encreafing burdens, added to the 
old accumulated load: but fo far from believing this propofed re- 
lief, we have every reafon to think, forely againit our with, that 
theie will be continued, or commuted for others worie, and many 
more juperadded, Xc.’ 
Jan. 24, 1791 
‘ The affembly of Jamaica, like the common council of Lon- 
don, may have been a little premature with their adurefs on the ex. 
cellency of the convention with Spain; when they come to learn 
from authority, that the firit fruits of it, and the rupture which 
occafioned it, are a new tax upon the fugar and rum, their zeal 
may cool, and they may alter their tone, when remonitrance may 
ke place of addreiling, &c.’ 
his publication ts to be continued periodically, 
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An ie xX | VII. i t reat and important LAY. very of th erchtcenth 


Century, and the Means of fetting Right the national Affairs, 
by a creat Addition of numerous and ineftimable ufeful Defigns ’ 
and public Improvements, by wl sd the Nation is iil capable of 
being infinitely benefited: to which are a. idedy Addreffes to the 
Jeveral different Claffes of Scctety, pe * ting out the Meafures 
which they cught to purfue as theirs etive Duti ‘sy in ree 
drejjing public Affairs. By eau Rhauds, hig. M.D. 
Author of the Aggrandizement of Great Britain; of the 

Perfection of Finance, and of the Royal Regenera- 


t f Gsreat Britain. &vo. 233 p- price 5s. in boards. 
Ridzway. 1791. 

Dr. kpwarps, whofe treatifes on the Royal Regeneration 
of Great Britain, &c. were eee noticed by us, (fee the 
Analyucal Review, Vol. vii, p. 215.) commences the prefent 
work with the mott grateful bh Pit to the divine Author of 
the univerle, for adapting man to all the purpoles of civilized 
locicty, 

* Hence,’ fays he, * man, was created with fuch powers, that 
he 1s abic to attempt and te furmount the greateit of cnterprifes, 
ever 
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Edwards’s important Difeovery, &c. 97 


even the fecming impoffibilities of nature: only from a tree 
which bears a imall refemblance to a plank; trom a vegetable 
which has no fimilitude to a tail; trom au ore which does not 
poileis any of the brilliancy, folidity, and hardnets of tron, 
drawing his means, he ventures on the wide and boundicts waves 
of the ocean, braves all the dangers of the uncertain, untlable, 
ungovernable, and ftormy elements of nature, and trantports to 
his home in his refpetitve fociety, the choiceit bletlngs of the 
mott ditiant climes. Nay, merely by the aid of a little fand and 
falt, which he fabricates into glafs, with his weak eve, he be- 
comes a Newcon or a Herfchel, moit minutely and accurately 
meafures the planetary fyftem in all the various, complicated, 
and vait progrefles of its different incredible velocities, and gives 
time as a blething to his fellow-creatures.’ 

The doctor then laments, that with powers fo admirably 
adapted to the purpofes of fociety, the governments of Europe 
fhould prefent fuch a heterogeneous mafs of error and perplexity. 
From this general point of view, he defcends to a minute and 
particular difcudion of the abufes which prevail in Great Bri- 
tain; points out the neceflity of biennial parliaments ; exhibits 
a plan for the more perfect reprefentation of the inhabitants of 
the kingdom, and fhews that the efficient caufes of the cor- 
ruption of the executive government are a want of a co-opera- 
tion with the people, long parliaments, and the too great in 
fluence of the houfe of lords. 

The fyftem that ought to be purfued for the welfare of men, 
when united in fociety, is divided into twelve different branches: 
1. treats of government; 2. of jurifprudence and the admi- 
niftration of the laws; 3. of the local arrangements and parti- 
cular improvement of different provinces or countries; 4. of 
different public agents; 5. of finance; 6. of mental civi- 
lization ; 7. of religion; 8. of medicine; g. of national 
improvements ; 10. of commerce; 11. of politics in regard 
to neighbouring nations; and 12. of war offenlive and de- 
fenfive, as warranted by motives of juftice and the public good. 

We fhall here give a fhort quotation refpecting modern poli- 
tics, as a fpecimen of the ftyle and manner which the author 
has adopted in this work. 


* On the whole we conclude, that modern politics are not a 
practical fcience of public welfare, but in every view a mott tatal 
and dettructive mifchief, and calamity to the interefts of Great 
Britain, df Europe, and of the whole world; that the nations 
which adhere tothem, confult neither their own intere{s, nor thofe 
of their neighbours ; but that they commit fuicide upon their 
re{pective countries, and are the rancorous murderers of other 
nations. Natural and divine politics, which nations were by in 
finite wifdom deitined to purfue, are plain and fimple. 

‘ They are, 1{t, not to injure or deftroy one another, but to 
cultivate, acquire, and preferve the mutual efteem, friendfhip, 
@iiiitance, and fervice of one another. 

Vou. XI. H * Secondly, 
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* Secondiy, not to purfue war as the means of obtaining fuch 
advantages, i being in general contrary and oppofite to thofe 
wiew: , and c¢ ‘ertain to pre vent their accomplifhment, nor to be 
favted to with fuch motives, at any time, unlefs in the mott 
cent cafes; but to obtain thofe advantages by other means, 
among W hich fair re prefentation and nevotiation, time, and pati- 
eitce, and a liberal and generous policy, are molt competent, 
inttead of havine recourfe to open violence and hoitilities. 

‘ Thirdly, for all nations, within themfelves, to promote and 
advance, in the moit carne it and extenlive manner, their own 
imp! ovements and means of public welfare ; by thefe and the 
foregoing methods alone, to enable private individuals, under 
thet protection, to barter t their labours and companies t in the 
moit advantageous manner with foreign nations ; thus each na- 
oe to defitt, by means of the interterence of modern politics, 
from urging and outitretching commerce, for the purpole ot 
acquiring ry pur bhe rev enue, m ‘orde r to carry on an endlefs fuc- 
ceflion of wars, there exiiting at leait in Great Britain, no reafon 
or motive tor fuch wars, nor for any additional taxation. Thus 
nations fhould refign commerce to itfelf, and to the world at large, 
inflead of altogether neglecting national improvement, by end- 
lefs tax age impoling every "pottible difadvantag e upon their 
commerce, and at lait wholly ‘deftroying it.’ 


v¢ 


\ 


While we frequently differ with the author as to the means 
that ought to be employed in accomplifhing his great fcheme 
of national reform, we cannot siden from paying our tribute 
of refpect to the perfeverance of a gentleman, who has dedi- 
cated a private fortune, and twenty years of uninterrupted la- 
bour, to thole purfuits which he thought beft calculated to add 
to the wealth, the tranquillity, and the happinefs of his country. 





ART. XLVII!. Confide ‘ations on the Corn Laws, with Remarks 
on wt Obfervations of Lord Sheffield on the Corn Bill, which 
was printed ly Order of the Houfe of Commons in December, 
1790. ong pages. Price 2s. Stockdale. 1791. 

As the encouragement of agriculture, the happinefs of the 
people, and the > pr rotperity of the manufaétures and commerce 
of this country, are all clofely connected with the corn laws; 
it is b vut little. rh oncer, that fo many and fuch } jarring opinions 
fhould prevail, upon a fubject which involves various and often 
oppofite interefts. 

Lord Shefield having contended that the lords of the privy 
council were mifteken in their belief, that when the harveits of 
) urope failed, che deficiency was made good by the importation 
of corn from America, the author of this pamphlet very ably 
and sagenioully fupports their lordfhips ftatement, and among 
ether odlervations remarks, © that confidering corn as a manu- 
. 


faciuie, the growers will not raife more than the ordinary con- 
fumption, 


* wats. 
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fumption, and the demand require,’ and that neither Afia nor 
Africa being able to fupply the deficiency, it is to the tranf- 
atlantic continent alone, that we muft look for relief. Nay, he 
uflerts, that if the reverfe was the fact, very ferious apprehen- 
fions might be entertained, * for a regular, altho’ very mode- 
rate exccts of the produce above the confumption and demand 
for corn in Europe, would tend in a certain degree to flop the 
plouch, 

It is further added, ‘ that in ordinary years, inftead of the 
produce of corn in Europe being either more than equal to the 
confumption of its inhabitants, or being even dare/y equal to 
that confumption, this produce is atually infufficient, and fhort 
of anfwering the European demands. ‘The kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal do not saife bread corn nearly fufficient for their 
confumption, and it is well known that the American, harvefts 
furnifh regular fupplies to thofe fouthern markets of Europe.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with obferving, that whoever 
wifhes to be acquainted with the merits of the queftion rela- 
tive to the corn exported from America to /urope, and in- 
deed as to any thing that concerns the commerce of that rifing 
empire, fhould confult the Con/iderations of Claviere and Briffit 
on the relative fituation of France, and the United States of America. 





Arr. xL1x. An impartial Account of the Conduct of the Excife 
towards the Brewers in Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh; 
pointing out the beneficial Effects of the new Mode of, Survey, 
by which feveral thoufand Pounds per Annum have been-already 
added ta the Revenue in the Edinburgh Collection, and by 
which, if generlly adopted throughout Scotlaad, many Thoufands 
more might be annually put into the Exchequer, not only without 
Detriment, but with Advantage to the Manufaéiurers. 8vo. 
85 p. Edinburgh, Elder. London, Miller, 1791. 

Iv is here lamented that the Scots brewers labour under ope 
prefiions which are unknown in England, and that in conte- 
quence of thefe, beer to the amount of 200,000]. per ann. is 
annually imported into Scotland, of which the city of Edin- 
burgh alone pays 40,000l. 

ln reading this, which notwithftanding a number of pro- 
vincial expreffions, is a well written pamphlet, we were fhocked 
at the exceflive venality and corruption of the excife officers, 
Inthe capital of Scotland; for befides a number of palpable 
trauds here enumerated, we perccive that by the introduction 
of the granometer, and a more ftrict mode of furvey fuggefied 
at the inftance of the brewers themfelves, that the revenue for 
one year on beer alone, rofe from 46911. 15s. 8d. to 10,817]. 
42s, od. in that city only. 
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© If ever Scotland’ fays the author, ‘is to be fet upon an equa. 
lity with the filer kingdom in the manufacture of malt liquors, it 
can only be done by regulating the collection of the duty in fuch 
3 minner, that neither brewers nor excifemen can have it in their 
power to behave in fuch a fraudulent manner. From neglecting 
thi:, the revenue has been diminithed, the quality of the liquor 
fpoiled, and the trade almoft entirely ruined. By extending over 
the kinedom fuch a mod of furvey as has been adopted in Edin- 
burgh ‘matters may in fome meafure undoubtedly be remedied; 
but without fuch an extenfon, it is to be feared that the fmuggliers, 
in conjunétion with corrupt officers of excife, &c. may fti'l be able 
effectually to overthrow the fair trader, and render it impoflible 
for them either to manufacture liquors of a good quality, or even 
to carry on their befinefs with advantage to themtelves or their 
country.’ 

The reader, perhaps, will be aftonifhed to learn, that before 
the late regulations, fo bad had the quality of malt liquors in 
general become in the city of Edinburgh, that a number of 
families had begun to import even {inall-beer from England. 





Art.4. An imparital Enquiry into the prefent State of Paro- 
chial Regifiers, charitable Funds, Taxation, and Parifh Rates. 
By James Lucas, Surgeon. 8vo. 131 p. Price as. 6d. 
Leeds, Binns. London, Johnion. 1791. 


THE numerous advantages likely to refult from the adops 
tion of an uniform and correct parochial regifter throughout 
the kingdom, muit preis upon the mind of the moft fuperficial 
obferver. ‘he recovery of property, the peculiar diforders of 
any particular place, and the ftate and violence of epidemic 
diitempers, would all be more ealily fixed and afcertained ; the 
population of the kingdom alto, initead of being left to con- 
jecture and fpeculation, would be determined by certain and 
eftablithed principles. Befides thefe, Mr. Lucas thinks, that 
ftuch a beneficial inititution might tend to regulate the poor 
laws. Indeed the legilature of a neighbouring kingdom has 
been fo confctous of the advantages to be obtained by thefe 
means, that they have enacted a decree, which has been already 
executed in part, not only for numbering twenty-four millions 
cf people, but alfo for regiftering the name, place of abode, 
protetlion, Xc. of every citizen. 

We entirely agree with the author in many of his obferva- 
tions with regard to taxes and parochial rates, and we lament ex- 
ceedingly, that theie are not more regularly and more uniformly 
seVCil d ] He preat bulk ot the people are too much at the 
‘rey of collectors, and parochial officers, and are no doubt 
ljable tomany grofs impotitions, which would be entirely pre- 
vented by the mods Sere propofed. 


The 
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The following remarks feem peculiarly juft. 

« The exclufion of public affairs from general view has been 
productive of many dinngenuous, if not dilhonourable pra€tices. 
A depravity of morals may not unfrequently be attributed to the 
facility and fuccefs with which public integrity has been violated. 
A itricter punctuality in public tranfaciions might gradually effeet 
a more uniform reClitude in private concerns. By a conftant dil- 
clofure of public bufinefs it would be managed with greater eaie 
and affiduity, and miltakes or mifapplication would be more effec- 
tually prevented,’ S. 





Art. ur An Effay concerning Tithes, as appertaining to the 
Clergy of the Church of England: recommended to the Confide- 
ration of the People called Quakers. By Robert Appicgarth, 
8vo. 79 p. Price 2s. Richardfon. 1791. 

Mr. Applegarth informs us, that he was born and educated 
a Quaker, but that he has lived to fee his error, and is now a 
member of the church of England. The defign of this pamph- 
let will be fufficiently obvious from the following extract. 

‘ Notwithitanding the Quakers in this kingdom are tolerated 
in the publick profeffion of their religion, and are, for the moft 
part, good fubjects; yet, ever fince they have been a people, they 
have conftantly conduted themfelves in avery pointed manner 
towards the eftablithed clergy, by refufing to pay them their tithes, 
and other legal demands.—\et is therefore my defign in the fol- 
lowing effay, to refute their notions on this head; and to perfuade 
them, if p flible, to be as good neighbours to the clergy, as the 
clergy, fora long time paft, have commonly been to them: For tho’ 
the Quakers render themfeives obnoxious to fevere profecutions 
by fuch refufal; yer little of this fort hath happened lately; not 
more (if | am rightly informed), than about fix or feven inttinces 
in the whole kingdom, thefe feveral years paft; which is but a 
fmal] number, when we confider the intercourfe betwixt the many 
thoufands of clergymen in England and Wales on the one hand ; 
und fuch Quakers on the other, as happen to refide in their 
parifhes.—’ 

From having been bred a Quaker, Mr. A. pofleiles fuperior 
advantages for a difcuflion of this fort, and enters the field, as it 
were, doubly armed. He anticipates objcctions, is familiar 
with old arguments, and has doubtlefs proved his point very 
fuccefsfully in the opinion of many ; but how far the refpecta- 
ble fociety of Quakers may find themfelves convinced, we fhall 
not take upon us to determine, 

Mr. A. feems well-informed on the fubje&t, which is treated 
with much fhrewdnefs in a fcriptural way; though we mutt 
remark, that there are fome attempts at a fpecies of coarfe and 
farcaftic humour which we found offenfive. 

We muft not forget to inform our readers, that the author 
has ‘ina more efpecial manner, endeavoured to demonftrate 
the great need of maintaining an eftavlithed arder of chriftian 
minifters 
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minifters in this kingdom; and to fhew the ill effects which 
would follow, at fome future period, from the abolition of 

<— - , ° 4 ee, 
tithes.’ He concludes his preface by candidly obferving, In 
. > ‘ - . P —o Pp - . 
difcourfing on thete fubjects, ] have been folely led by a good 
intention (for I have no tithes either to pay or to receive) ; and 
it remains with my readers to determine the merit or demerit 
which attends my arguments.’ 


The following extraét may ferve as a {fpecimen of our au- 


thor’s ftyle and manner of arguing. re 30. 

« They (the Quakers) object alio, that the maintenance in que/- 
tion is a forced maintenance. 

« Bat f hope it is no crime, for men to have recourfe to the 
laws of the realm, for the recovery of their property, when denied 
them: A property which was given them nearly a thoufand years 
ago; und has the fanction of the kine, lords and commons of 


Great britain: Or if my reader muit needs have it fo, let him 
confider the ti and other emoluments holden by the clergy of 


the church of England, as the Free Girt of a parilament repre- 


fenting a FREe peopLe; and asthe reward of their publick fer- 


. , } ° 4 (yy 

vice and minviiry.—* Freely ye bave recetved, freeiy cive.—t The 

. * ; , s~ a _ P 
LL gan is % “yy Cf bPis meat, and 1 ive savourer of 191 $ bire.— 
Now how is this maintenance torced? 

. 1! , vot +? , > ~+ - th: ? tr r ee } cre +! P ti ’ ae : 7 - - 

put ,.et it ce noted: that thoie wne gave ta itu in ancient 

times, were a ditinct fer of men from fuch as pay them now; 
‘ ‘ ’ ' . 4 ’ = 

feeing thefe only pay what the former cave: And now fuppofe l 

Pe) A . 4 .* 9 ’ ® ° j °c - . 
have money in my banker’s hands, and thould be cifpofed to give 


fome of it, to any purpofe whatever; what is t/a? to the banker? 
Initead of railing quibbles about my application of the money; he 
has nothing todo, but to honour my draughi: And thus when the 
farmer pays a part of hisrent in kind, thats to fay, the tithes of 
the eftate which he occupies, to tome perfon, to whom the fame 
fhall have been given, by the patron of the advowfon, and the 
laws; why fhou'd he raife objections and rerufe payment in this 
cafe, any more than the banker in the other? Becaule if no tithes 
were to be paid for this land, and the farmer be a renter; it is 
evident he would have an advanced rent to pay, proportionate to 
what he thall fave by the non-payment of the tithes. Or if the 
occupier be the owner, and the eitate, titheable; itis plain, that 
whether fuch eitate were given to him, or purchated by him; yet 
the tithes, by the laws, are held back, as no part of 47s property 5 
as iomet ung to be paid to another, either in kind, Or by a COmpo- 
ition in movey: For furely there can be no Jandlord or tenant fo 
fitlv, as not to percerve the difference, betwixt a tit4eable and non 


Sere . 


titheadve eftate; and not make an allowance in the price or rent 
accordingly, either more or lefs, as the cafe may be.’ 

l'o tne objection, or rather complaint of the depraved cha- 
crs of fome of the clergy, Mr. A. replies in the words of 
lia great henf> there are not only veffls of gold, and of filver, 


? . ; - - . 
but aljo of wvord, and of earth; and Jome to boncur, and fome to dif- 





* Matt. x. 8. t Ver. 10. } Luke x. 7. 
honour. 
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honour.—Bat this text is equally applicable to the preachers amongtt 
the Quakers themfelves; for I ferioufly affirm from mine own 
knowledge, that in proportion to their numbers, ¢hefe, whilft I 
was in communion with them, afforded as many depraved cha- 
racters to the full, as are to be met with amongit any other clafs 
of preachers in this kingdom: And who would expect otherwife ¢ 
Are not their preachers mex (and women) as well as others >And 
therefore to any one of them, making this reflection, it may be 
replied ; why beholdeft thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 
confideref wot the beam that is in thine own eye ? 

« The eftablithed clergy of this kingdom may be reckoned, ata 
moderate computation, not lefs than about twenty thoufand: And 
it would be ftrange if there were not amongit them, fome ordinary 
characters, when we coniider, that of the tave/ve apoitles who ac- 
companied our Lord, during his abode on earth, there was, even 
in this /ma/] number, one, who was a thief and a traitor; and fold 
his Matter, for fo pitiful a price as thirty pieces of filver.—Another 
denied him,—And once, in a time of danger, rhey ALL forjook hin 
and fied.’ 





Art. Lit, A complete Didtionary of Mufic: containing a clear 
and full Explanation, divefled of technical Phrafes, of all the 
Words and Terms, Encglifo, Italian, &c. made Uje of in that 
Science, fpeculative, pragical, and hiflortcal. The whole com- 
piled from the beft ancient and modern Authors, and particularly 

adapted to Scholars as well as Proficiexts. By John Hoyle, 

Mufician. 8vo. 160 pages. Pr. 33. Symonds. 1791. 
Tuis title, which profeffeth rather too much, fhould, note 

withftanding, have added, that it contains a defcription of mu- 

fical inftruments alfo. We cannot think that fuch a publica- 
tion was much wanted : every fcholar, before he has made any 
tolerable proficiency in mufic, is acquainted with the moft 
ufual and neceflary terms; or may learn them at the end of 
every eighteen-penny introduction ; and as to mere theorifts 
in mufic, they will not be contented with the knowledge which 

Mr. Hoyle’s ¢ Vade-mecum’ contains. For thofe, however, 

who may with to have a work like the prefent, the title fur- 


it 


nifhes a fufficient analyfis. 





Arr. win. The Parifian Majer; or, a new and eafy Method fir 
acquiring @ perfec? Knowledge of the French Language in a fbort 
Time; divided into two Parts: containing the Rudiments and 
the Syntax of the Language, compofed, digefled, and explained, 
it a more concife, accurate, and ealfy Manner than any ever yet 
attempted. By Dr. M. Guelft Borzacchini, Profetlor of the 
French and Italian. Languages. Small 8vo. 487 pages. 


Pr. 6s. 6d. bound. Bath, Cruttwell. London, Dilly. 1789. 
Tuts medef title is followed up by a preface which opens 


with a fort of parody of Dr. Johnfon’s advertifement to the 
abridgement of his Diftionary. P. I. 
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« Having been a long while employed in the fludy and art of 
teaching the French language, I prefume it will not be deemed 
arrogancy in me to have attempted a grammar of the true French 
tongue, that might fupply the deficiency of o:hers Many gram. 
mars have been written by different maiters, and with different de. 

rees of fkill; but no one has yet fallen into my hands, by which 
the lowelt expectation could be fatished: fome of their authors 
wanted indufiry, and fome learning: fome knew not their own de- 
feéts, and fome were too idle to fupply them.’ 

‘ For this reafon, a new and ealfy method appeared yet to be 
wanting in thele three kingdoms, in which arts and {ciences are fo 
well cultivated and encouraged ; and as! may, without prefumption, 
claim to mytfelf a longer acquaintance with the French language 
than any Grammarian has had, | thall hope to be confidered as 
having more experience at leait than moit of my predeceffors ; and 
therefore as more likely to furnith thofe who are defirous to learn 
that language, with fuch rules and obfervations as may enable them 
to furmount all difficulties, and even to avoid any miftake what. 
ever.’ 

Notwithftanding all this pedantry, profefiion, and parade, we 
cannot fee any thing in this grammar to give it the preierence 
ever many others: at the fame time we admit * The Parifian 
Matter’ to be fully competent to teach the clements of the French 
Language. 





ArT. Liv. The Tufcan Majier: or a new and eafy Method of 
acquiring a perfect Knowledge of the Italian Language in a fhort 
Time, divided into two Parts: containing the Rudiments and 
the Syntax of the Language; compofed, digefted, and explained, 
in a more concife, accurate, and eajy Alanner than ever yet ate 
tempted. By Dr, M. Guelft Borzacchini, Profeflor of the 
Italian and French Languages. Crown 8vo. 328 pages. 
Price 5s. bound. Dilly. 1791. 

Dr. M. G. Borzacchini ufhers in his Italian Grammar with 
the fame pompofity of profeffion, and felf-importance, with 
which he announced his Parifian Mafter, or French Gram- 
mar, to the public. He has adapted the very fame preface, with 
a tew trifling alterations, to his prefent work ; and we beg leave 
alfo to repeat the above criticifm, only adding, that not the 
leaft acknowledgment is made to Dr. Johnfon for the fineft and 
mo{t magifterial part of his preface. I. 





ArT. tv. A friendly Letter to the Marguis of Lorn, on the 
Sulje? of Mrs. Guining’s Pamphlet, with Jome Explanations 
of the Gunning Mhjlery never before publifbed. By a Knight 
ot Chivalry, 8vo. ggp. Pr.as.6d. Ridgway, 13591. 
Tris ‘ puiflant knight of lineage and renown,’ as he terms 

himielf, has been of very littie fervice to the lady, of whom he 

rie to be the champion. After reading his letter to the 

larquis of Lorn, we candidly confefs that we remain ftill as 
much as ever in the daik, concerning the myfterious tranfaction 
here alluded to, S. LITE- 
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ArT. I. Zurich, Abrifs von dem U WPrwrgs der Ferfafi NL s und dem 
Arbviten der Ajcetifchen Gefe ly haft, fe, Sketch of the Origin, 
Conftitution, ard Labours of the Afcetic Soc.cty of Zurich. 8veo. 

144 P> 1799 

This work cannot but be interefting to every teacher of chrifianity, 
as it gives an account of the honeft quiet zeal of a foctery of we rthy 
preachers to render themnfelves moit ufetul in the performance of their 
functions. It was founded in 1768 by the late Ja. Breitinger and 

Jac. Simler, and the prefent A. Ulrich and Jac. Hels, fince which 

time it has reckoned 1g0 members. ‘The fyitem of inftruction for 

prifoners, adapted to their ditferent crimes, is very judicious. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Leite 


ART. tr. Mannheim. Vorlefungen der Churpfilz  phyfikalifch akono~ 
mi. hy N Ge el i cha tin He idelberg. Me ‘motrs ot th ¢ hk ctoral Phy- 
fico- economical Society of Heidelberg. Vol. V. PartlI. 8vo. 
21g p. 1790. 

The papers in this volume are: 1. On the beft means of preventing 

2 want of firewood: by F. C. Medicus. Mr. M. recommends as 

forett -trees the robinia pfrudoaca: ‘ia, juglans nigra, acer negindo, and 

ledit{chia triacanthos, Le 2. On the commercial rank of the Turks: 

e Dr. Gatterer. Dr. G, fhows, that Turkey, trom the variety of 

its produce, and the convenience of its fituation, might become the 

centre of commerce of the whole world. } Obfervations on difeafes 
of horfes: by C. baron von Zyllenhard. ‘Thefe lead us to with for 

a complete fyitem of animal medicine from ae fame hand. 


Ten Allg . Lit. Zeit. 


Arr. 111. Stockholm. Kongl. Vetenfkaps Acade jiens nya Handlin™ 

far ec. New Tranfaétions of the Koya! Academy of Sciences. 

‘ol. XL. For the Year r7go. January to March: with twe 
plates. April to June: with three plates. 


In the firt part of this volume are the following oe A - On 
the planting of cotton in the American iflands : by S. Fal erg. Ze 
Botanical remarks on cotton-trees : by O. Swartz. 3. Defe ription of 
the wildenovia, a new. fpecies of grafs: by C. P. Thunberg. It is 
defcribed: calix aultighumis, corolla hexapetala, €F drupa unilocue 
laris. ‘There are three varieties, Sfriata, ‘eres, and compreffa, all 
from the c cape of Good Hope. 4. The genus of worms berce more 
accurately Gelceibed 2 by A. Modeer. Corpus velatinofum, fubovato- 
sampanulatum, |. ongi itudinaliter coftatum, Jubtus cavum, ore centrali, cola 
Sepius ciliate, tertacula cirrive guibufdam nulla, guibufdam wvix ultra duo. 
g- Continuation : of experiments on molyocana: hy P. J. Hielm. 6. 

quiry into the a-e at which men and women firft marry in Swedens 


and how many children may be expected from ¢ach couple: by G, 
Vou, XI, N°], i Fiedin. 
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Hedin, 7. Meteorological, economical, and phyfical obfervations 
made in Sada kyla Lappinark, in 178Q. 

in the fecond part are: 1. Farther experiments on molybdzna: by 
P. J. Hielm. 2. General remarks on the effect of heat on the che. 
mical attract n of bodies: by J. Gadolin. 3. Defcription of two 
Japanefe nth: by Mr. Thunberg. 4. Remarks on the genus of am- 
phibia nantia myxize: by J. Retzius, with 5. an addition by Mr, O 
Swartz. 6. | Catalogue of fome worms of the inteftines not vet des 
feribed: by Vrantz von Paula Schrank. Mr. S. here adds 33 Apecies 
to the 1¢7 which he had already defcribed. 7. Addition to the pre 

ding: by A. Modeer. Mr. M. confiders two of the preceding fpe- 
cies as already defcribed, but adds two others to the catalogue. 
R, he oe mnof a new Swedih tree, betula pinnata: by D. Lund- 
mark. Defcription of two new phalenz and an ichneumon : by 
Mr. Be haoder. o. On the mild winter of 1789-go: by the fame. 
rt. Hiftory of an inflammatory fever that refe: nbled a peripneumony ; 
by Dr. Senteffon. 12. Deft ription of an abfcefs which deftroyed 
nearly a fourth of the ftomach of a child: by Dr. Weftring. The 
child died under inoculation, of a bad fort of confluent fmall- -Ppox. 
He had been fubjeét from his infancy to a ravenous app tite, fcarcely 


to be fatished. Jeu. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Bir sete 


Aart. tv. Gottingen. Vollfandige Eivleitung in den Bricf an die He- 
braer, Sc. A complete Introduction to the — to the Hebrews, 
in which the ancient and modern Opinions re pecting its Authenti- 
city, Canonicalnefs, and original Language are critically examined 
anew, and the Value of the whole Epiftle more ny deter- 
mined: by Wernes C. L. Ziegler. $vo. 294 p. 1791. 


Dr. Storr, in his explanation of this eptitle, had concluded, that 
it was from the beginning aferitbed to Paul by the eaftern church: 
that the op; poffte opinion “ot the weltern church was not held by it 
originally, but probably firt broached at Kome by Marcion, in ‘the 
beginning of the fecond century, even in contradi¢tion to the opinions 
of the Galaci ian neighbours of his native country, Pontus: that in 
2 Peter iii. 15. Paul is pointed out as the writer of this epiftle, pro- 
0 to the chrituan Jews of Galatia: and that it is moft likely 

.ul’s from internal evidence. To refute thefe conclufions, appears. 
to be the principal object of Mr. Z. Each of them he examines and 
antwers fingly, in a manner that gives us the higheft opinion of his 
critical judgeme nt, and hiltorical knowledge. Mr. Z. conjectures it 
to have beea written by «Apollos, or fome other Jew of Alexandria. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art.v. Frfort. Handbuch der biblifchen Literatur, (2c. Manual 
of biblical Literature: by J. J. Bellermann. Vol. If. Sacred 
Geography, Svo. 524 p. priverr. 4g. [48.]. 1790. 

‘The manner in which Mr. B. has here treated the geography of the 

Bible leads us eagerly to de‘ire the completion of it, and of the whole 


work, which will psove a durable monument to his fame. 
jen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Art. vt. Anfpach. Verfuch iiber die kirchlichen Alterthiimer der 
Gnofiker. Effay on the ecclefiattical Antiquities of the Gnoftics. 
Svo. 254 Pe 17906 
In this efay, prof. Miinter of Copenhagen, its author, has thrown 

much new light om his fubjeét, chiefly by the critical and judicious 

afe he has made of ancient fragments refpecting it. 


‘fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Arr. vir. Altenburg. Beytrage zur Gefchichte der Menfchheit, ec. 
Sketches of the Hiitory of Man, in Narratives of important judi- 
ciaty Procefles. Vol. I. Collection I. 8vo. 206p. price 12g. 
[is.gd.]. 1790. 

We have read this collection of authentic hiftories with much plea- 
fure, as it affords the pfychologift many ftriking examples, whence he 
may learn to form a judgement of particular actions. ‘The gentlemen 
of the law will here {ee how neceffary it is for them to ftudy thoroughly 
the human mind; a very fuperficial knowledge of which is the moft 
they generally acquire, if they do not think it wholly foreign to 
their bufinefS; as, in more than one of the cafes related by our au- 
thor, an innocent perfon was on the point of becoming a victim to 
the laws, and owed his deliverance folely to the application of this 
knowledge. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


MEDICINE. 


Art.vitr. Vienna. Aretei Cappadocis de Caufis & Signis Morba- 
rum, ‘Se. ‘The Four Books of Aretezus of Cappadocia on the 
Caufes and Symptoms of acute and chronic Difeafes : with his Four 
Books on the Cure of Difeafes, chronic and acute. 8vo. 562 p. 
I°Q!. 

This is Wigan’s Latin tranflation of Aretzus, the beft we have, 
with his explanatory notes, correctly printed. Fen, Allg. Lit. Leit, 

Art. 1x. Leipfic. Neneffe Annalen der Franzififchen Arzneykunde, 


& oP 


Sc. Modern Annals of Medicine and Surgery in France: pub- 
lifhed by Dr, Chrift. W. Hufeland. Vol. 1. 8vo. 609 p. with 


figures of three new inftruments. 1791. 


It is the intention of Dr. H. to felect the beft obfervations from the 
different medical journals publifhed in France, beginning with the 
year 1787, adding notes, literary news, remarks on quackery, fecret 
remedies, and fafhions in phyfic, new difcoveries, &c. The prefent 
volume contains much valuable information; we cannot, therefore, 
but with its continuance. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. x. Mentz and Munfter. C. L. Hoffman's Abhandlung von den 
Pocken, Sc. C. L. Hoffman’s Treatife on the Small-pox. Vol. II. 
in which the Pathology of the Difeafe is farther explained, and the 
Reafon why a Man cannot have it more than once fhown. 8vo. 
4209p. 1789. 

After a period of nineteen years appears this fecond volume of a 

Work writtea by one of our beft theoretical phyficians, and contain- 

12 ing 
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sae fuch various and ufeful remarks on the {m ll-pox, that it will not 
be found unprofitable reading even by thofe who cannot admit the 
author’s theory. Prefuming, that found fluids mutt be changed bes 
fore they can become the tter of difeafe, Dr. HH. has inguire: 'd what 
cnancgre thev are Cit} ible ol undergou 33 and “concludes, from ex Xpe- 
rim on dead fubjecis, that they all become either acid, or putrid, 
or both. He obferves, that when a body is c riupted by infection it 
does not acquire the properties of the matter intect , but thofe pecu- 


liar to itfelf in the corrupted thate : that the fluids Sof the living body 
cannot be corrupted hike thefe in the dead, beeaufe the pa articles ap- 
proaching to corruption are carried off by the e nunttories, and as 
long as thefe coatinue their office no corruption can take place. From 
thefe premifes, and the obfervationa, ia the corruption of the urine, 
blood, &c. have’ their peculiar characters, he infers, that no more 
than one and the fame matter of difeafe can be produced from one 
anima? fluid, and that every effenti: ly different matter of difeafe mutt 
be produced from a different fluid. It being neceffary, then, that the 
variolous matter fhould have a peculiar fluid, this Dr. H. finds fe- 
creted in an immenfe number of invittble glands, feated every where 
under the kin, the exiftence of which he takes as demonftrated by 
Cotunni. ‘Thus when variolous matter, or this fluid in-a corrupted 
fiate, comes into contact with this fluid in a found body, the Jatter 1s 
corrup ted, and the finall-pow is produced. It is neceflary, however, 
that the matter fhould be pent up for the corruption to take place: 
and this is effected by the ftimulant nature of the leaven, which 
caufes the excretory ducts of the variolous glands to contract, and not 
fufter the fluid to exhale’as ufual. The fides of the exc retory ducis 
thus brought into contact unite, and the whole fyftem of thefe glands 

thus becomes obliterated, whence the difeafe can never again occur. 
We hope the worthy author will not long defer the third and laft 
volume of his w rk, in W wich 2 is to be given his method of treating 
ahe difeafe, with remarks on partic ular accidents fometimes confequent 

tO if. he Ie Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
Arr. xt. Hamburg.  Diatribe » Vica-po litica de Caufis quare Tot 
Jubmerfi ia Viiar now revacensur, Se. A medico-political Eflay on 

he Caufes why fo many who are drowned are no t re ‘Bored to Life: 
nicl a remarkable Hiftory of a fuccefstul Cafe: by 


i 

to woich is prehixes 

eS fr. Sy —- 4 

a). (>, Vogel, Mle Le OVO, II12 DP. i7 ©. 


~~ 
“ 


this ts an excellent tra¢t. The prefixed cafe is that of a boy reco- 
eercd by Mr. Scurdder, who had been at leaf ne? an hour under 


ater, krom other accounts it appears, that people have been reco- 
vere’, Who had Iain under water an hour and half. or perhaps two 
ee e Dr. V. fuppofes, that X y] - not recovered, 
though taken out of the waiter earl r, and pri perly treat -d, die of 
apoplexy, aiphyata, rupture of fome internal veilel, fuddea paralyfis 
ot a vital part, con ion of the brain, a blow on the { tomachs or 
the hike. Uf anv fuch | id be the cafe, it ouchr to be attended to 
in the thod of treat: t: he recommends it, th verefore, to th 
ctittoner, with this vi » tO Inguire minutely intu the circum- 
TI . q t Ss ¢€ y \ r | . 


erve Gace appearance of the patient. 
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Anr. x11. Duffeidorf. Collein Differtaticuum feleBarum, SS. Seo 
Ject Diilertations in the various Branches of Medicine, publithed at 
different Academies of the United Provinces, collected by W. X. 

Janien. Vol. I. Sett I. 4to. 266 p. witha plate: 1791. 
Mr. ].’s intention is to publifh only fuch tras as are of later date 

than 1770, and not admitted into other collections, republifhed by 

their authors, a tranilated. The prefent fection contains five 
excellentefiays. . Juliaans on the elaftic refin: ]. Th. van de Kaf- 
teele on the side between milk and blocd: F. W. van der Leurs 
on the nature of bile, and its ufe in chylification: A. van Papen- 

_ rp’s obfervations on the imperforated anus of infants ; with a plate: 

J.P. Emerins on the puerperal fever not to be confide “ as a parti. 

a fpecies. o. n, sll +, Lit, Zeit. 

ART. X11. Riga. A ermabl ein Beytrag zur Kenntis/s und Heiln ing 
der Pf, Se A new Diflertation on the Knowledge and Cure of 
the | — : by Dr. J. M. Minderer, Senior chief Surgeon to the 
Rutan Army, &c. evo. “161 Pp. 1790. 

This ee a valuable prefent to the medical world, from a man who 
san acute obferver. It was written on occafion of the 'Turkifh war, 
for the ufe of furgeons and phyficians of the Ruffian army; and be- 
gin SN with an hiftorical account of the prevailing difeafes amongft the 
Rt : forces, from 1-69 t0 1774, as far as Ir. M » bad opportuni- 


ties er obferving them, and the caufes by which they ay Shalend to be 


influenced. In the autumn of 1770, the c Orps ( f p =a nts were com- 
pell y the intenfity of the cold to make t Semlelves caves under- 
ground, in which they were huddled t er, Soon aticr the plague 
brol e out in a grenadier battalion. Atl fi ri 2 tt was taken for a putad 
fever, but fpread too quickly not to awaken fufpici on. Neither bu- 
boes nor carb incles ap peared ; but, on inguiry, the patients were 
found to have pai ins in the groin and arm pits. Mofi lav fenfelefs and 
ftupid: a few had violent fever and delirium. Black [pots appeared, 
but nor till after death, which happe ned on the fecond, third, or, at 


Jaret, fourth, day. "Probably this battalion got it from I{mail, 
whence they procured their provifions, and where fome regiments 
had it. At le ngth the troops were fent to winter quarters in that 
town, and the plag uc became more general. In fpite of fevere frott, 
and a continued p iercing north-wind, it raged ‘till the middle of 
February, when the fever became more violent, and the delirium 
more freguent. Buboes and carbuncles now made the!r appearance, 
nd the difeafe became lefs malignant. ‘To flop its progrefs every 
prec cautio mn was taken. ‘The leaft touch was infectious. ‘lhofe who 
attended the fick, or buried the dead, were infeéted. At laft the 
By plies waienaah the latter office; and, though they performed it 
vith the utmoft careleflnefs, they did not catch the difeafe. Their 
fole Proj phylattic was immedia itely throwing themfelves and their 
Cloaths into water. <A peftl houfe was at length erected ; but, notwith- 
itanding the imminent hazard, friendihip, compatlion, covet sufnefs, and 
moeesty , fill kept up a communication with it. A regiment of fogt 
futfered p: irticularly, Being moved out of the town, with which th cy 
were not fuffered to have any communication, 1! made to live in their 
tents, notwjthftanding the cold and depth of the fnow, purged, he 
3 e 
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bled, they were freed from the diforder. The inhabitants of the 
town were not infected, or, if they were, ina much flighter and Iefs 
fatal degree. ‘Three or four foldiers frequently had the plague in one 
houfe, whilt the owner and his family remained free from it, though 
they all lived in one room, and in the moft focial manner. The 
plague now ceafed, and from February to the end of April the fea- 
fcurvy prevailed, . Nearly haif the troops were attacked with it. Of 
fome the limbs mortified: others had wandering rheumatic pains, that 
at lat fettled, and produced lamenefs, or cold fwellings : 1n others the 
moft violent pains terminated in mortification. In all, the gums grew 
foul; and in fome to fuch a degree, that no care could prevent the 
gangrene from fpreading to the cheeks, and chin. In April vernal 
intermittents, not obilinate, appeared. ‘The troops now encamped 
before the town. The Danube had overflown its banks, and produced 
every where fwamps, which the heat of the fun converted into me- 
phitic exhalations. On the oppofite fhore of it the enemy was pofted; 
and, being frequently attacked, the victors with their booty brought 
back the plague, that now broke out in a different form. ‘Thus it 
remained to the end of autumn, now accompanying one difeafe, then 
another. Ir frequently concealed itfelf under the mafk of intermit- 
tent, bilious, or other fevers ; in which cafe, after three, four, or five 
days, the fever became on a fudden more violent, and buboes appeared 
in the groin. In the middle of Auguft, 1772, the plague again broke 
ont. It was not of a bad kind, perhaps bilious, without petechiz or 
carbuncles, but attended with buboes in the groin ; and feemed to 
be a peculiar variety of the difeafe. It appeared amongtt the fhip- 
carpenters and failors, who were pofted on ihe low fwampy fhore of 
the river in huts. ‘They had at that time no communication with the 
Torks. 

Of Dr. M.’s principal remarks on the difeafe we fhall obferve. 
The mott infallible indication of it at the beginning was a trembling 
tongue, covered with a white fur like chalk. At Kiow, a particular 
part of the town, inhabited by tanners, fo hemmed in by the moun- 
tains as not to admit a free circulation of air, and filled with the 
exhalations of putrid animal fubRances, efcaped the difeafe, which 
raged in the other parts; and they who retired to the mountains for 
purer air, tound the difeafe more fatal there than in the town. Eva- 
cuating medicines, as emetics and laxatives, were of great ufe. The 
bark was injurious, if given before a clear remiffion and a true ftate 
ot debility took place. The mineral acids Dr. M. gave in deter- 
miinate dofes, not in the patients drink, as they drank much and fre- 
quently, From fome drinks common in Ruflia, containing much 
fixed atr, his expectations were deceived, When the firft paflages 
wert « leanfed, he promoted perfpiration by means of hot bricks, lf 
the pati nt were totally bereft of ftrength and confcioufnefs, he fel- 
dom rec vered. In fuch a cafe, if he could be roufed by ftimulants, 
clyflers of vinegar were given to excite the periftaltic motion ; and if 
Se ea ee ay there were hopes. The bark was then given, 
and :! ef imulating clyfters undianak: When the tongue, which in 
os ae " as beg: on: and nearly ina natural ftate, became dry after 

Gminitering the bark, purgatives of fpeedy operation were given 


berween whiles, They who were attacked with delisium and high 
fever 
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fever died frantic, or apoplettic. ‘Thefe were the fineft and braveft of 
the foldiers. Ten. Aide. Lit. Zeit. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Art. xiv. Lettre de M. de Luc a M. Fourcrey, Sc. Letter from 
Mr. de Luc to Mr. Fourcroy, on the New Chemiittry. 
Journal de Ph fique. 


The neologifts affirm, that their doctrine is a fimple enunciation of 
faéts, and includes no kind of hypothetis: this is an caty anfwer to 
every argument, as no argument is admiflible againtt ettablifhed facts. 
In two letters preceding this, Mr. de L. has fhown, that their fimple 
enunciation of facts confifls of truly hypothetical conclufions from 
facts equally admitted, though differently explained, by their anta- 
gonifts. He goes on, if their hypothetical conclufions be jult, as 
applied to the petty operations of the chemical laboratory, they will 
not be inconfittent with the grand operations performed in the labora- 
tory of nature. With regard to the formation of rain, admitting 
their two component parts of water, dephlogifticated and inflammable 
air, to exiit in due quantity in the atmofphere, yet rain is produced 
without any inflammation taking place; men frequently lipht Ares on 
mountains, in thofe regions of the air in which rain is formed, yet 
they have never been known to fet the atmoiphere on fire, which acs 
cording to them ought to be the confequence of it; and we breathe 
freely in a cloud of rain, though the air that has thus contributed to 
form water oxght to be improper for refpiration. Thefe objections, 
however, they deem unimportant, as they attribute the formation of 
rain to the fimple precipitation of the humidity of the atmofphere. 
But this cannot be its caufe. For it is certain, that the air in that 
region where rain is ufually formed is never at a very high tempera- 
ture, and confequently, from the hygrometrical experiments of Mr. 
de Sauilure, can contain but a very fimall portion of water, in the 
ftate ot water. Moreover, if a colder ftream of air were to occation 
the depofition of a part of this {mall portion by lowering the temipe- 
rature of the air which contained it, the temperature of the colder 
ftream would be proportionally raifed, and confequently it would 
be enabled to take up what the other depofited. Hence no- 
thing more than a tranfient cloud could be produced. Or, admit- 
ing that the maximum of humidity follows an increafing law, ac- 
cording to the hypothefis of Dr. Hutton, adopted from him by Mr. 
de Morveau, the precipitation thence refulting muft be infinitely little, 
fince the total quantity of water is extremely fmall. But what r-n- 
ders all thefe objeétions fuperfluous, the upper region of the air, ac- 
cording to the obfervations both of Mr. de Sauifure and Mr. de L. 
as long as it is tranfparent, that is, till the moment when the clouds 
are firit formed, is very dry ; and thercfore far from being capable of 
furnifhing water by any precipitation of its humidity ; and, whilft 
in this tate, rainy clouds, followed by a long continued rain, are 
fuddenly formed in it. Thefe are not fimple opinipns and doubts, 
they are fa¢ts, which muft be contradi¢ted by experience, or it mutt 
be admitted, that rain is not produced by a precipitation of the humi- 
dity of the atmofphere. ‘The preceding objections, then, were not 
fuperfiuous ; for they now prove, that Uie phenomenon of rain is in- 
explicable by the new theory, ‘That two known fpecies of air when 
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in amed tovether yield water, 1s an eflablifhed fact: but is the water 

for ned by an union of thofe two airs? From meteorology it appears 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Art. xv. Bern. Verfuch eimer neuen Theorie der Salzquellen und der 

Salzjelfern, ‘Se. Sketch of a new Theory of Brine-{prings and 

Fotile Salt. in which the Salt-works at Bern are chiefly had in 

\ 


ew : by H. Struve, M. D. extraordinary | ‘rofeiior of Chemiitry, 


Of the theory of prof. S. we fhall give a conc cite view ; though 
his reafoning, for which we muft reier to the work itfelf, appears to 
us by no means fatisfa¢tory. According to him, foffile falt is found 
only in ftratiiorm mountains, Its bed is a fchiftous argillaceous ftone, 


fituated bencath a thick flratum of “sad in of indeterminate he}; cht, 


th ough not reaching the highett points of the mountain, and gene- 
rally accompanied with eyplum, The fame bed is found to accom- 
pany brine-fprings. If the abovement ion d fchift, beneath a thick 
dtratum of lis ellone, be bored throug th, a fali-fpring will burft forth ; 
and when fuch fprings are found to arif: trom oiher itrata, thefe are 
not their proper beds , but thev have arrived at them trom a itratum 
of the ar gillaceo us fchift. ‘This fchitt is a general depofition of the 
fea, not limit d to certain difriéts; and thus the foflile falt, which 
accompanies it, is equally extenfive. Hence, wherever a brine {pring 


found, more may be produced by ponetes ting the itratum of ich itt, 


1f, n digging, we find foflile falr, the fchiit, which at its formation 
Was filled with it, has remained untouched by water: if we find brine- 
pring’. the original foflile falt has been difolved in water, that has 
found its way to the fchilt: and if we find the argillaceous ftone only, 


ile ] 
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pletely walhed out, anc. carried away. 


Jeu. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
A eo Seno Gottingen. Ucber einige Stinnen der Gittingifchen Gegend, 


€ On fome S} iders foun: in the Ni cigh hbourhood at Gottingen; 
with the Pr ipectus vot a compete Courle of Natural ee : by 
KF. ALA, Micyer, N M. and C. D. &c. Bro, 16 p. 1790. 
©r tie twenty-one fpecies of fpicers here mentioned, nine are 
givenasnew. ‘The d icriptions are fhort and good; and the time 
wach, and places where, they are found are mentioned. 


‘jen “ill. Lit. Zeit. 


A he PR 4 8 ge J n2. ] rfyr ¢ an , Anleity ve — -, - tari 5 aaail Gf 

7 v e .. ° imt: ction to the kKnowledve and Hiftory 

e ot hen. ae ro » mea the Uie of Acade nical Lettures : 

Pom, GS ae Ps sepia oh I!, 8vo. 330 p. with plates, 
pea a Mice ZT. | FS.Je 1759. 

. dhe is one of the befl introdudtions to Natural Hiftory with which 


AC iu ere res ie jen. Allg. Lit. Le it. 


pea urs an d Lemgo. Bey trage zur Naturgefchichte, 
Sketches of N a i] Hittory : by Blaf. Merrem. 4to. Part I. 
47 P coloured plates. Part II. 59 p. 12 coloured plates. 


Good 
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Good plates, and brevity with accuracy, will render this work ac- 





‘ 
ce ptable to the naturalift; particularly as it relates to animals, our 
knowledge of which ts yet very defective. 
| It is likewife publith ed under the title of Beytrdége zur Natur sd- 
x chichte der Ampkhibien, ** Sketches of the Natural Huory ct ee ro gl 
— Fen, Allg. Lit. Leit. 
' j 
. MET ALLURG ¥-e 
¢ Art. x1x. Mannheim. Anfang fj riinde — Metallurgie, Se. Elee 
ments of M tallurgy, in which are di folayed the chiet O “p erations in 
Smelting -Works, cither i in ithe imall Was or in the large, according 


to { und cher m ical | Princip] * with Deline atio No of fome of the mot 
eminent Om lring W orks: . ie ]. Ant. SCC opoli. 400. 218 b . W ith 


From fuch a man as S. who has fpent five-and-twenty years 3 in the 
seighbourhoo. of mines, publicly taught metallurgical chemi! rm, and 


miiled no oppertunity of making experiments in » the large or {mail way, 
or of confulting men of expe rience, an excellent treatife on aime 
may well be expected. The plan he has laid down was to treat only 
of tuch fubftances as are operated on in fmelting-works; and to give 


general notions of the elements of bodies, the ch arate “tes of the prin- 
cipal tofiils, the methods of analyzing them, and the moft common 
chemical or other operations that are employed in fir or fee les. 
Mr. S. admits five dements: fire; the primary efience of falts; phlo- 
gifton; air; and water. Of thefe, he deems fire, with refpeti to 
which he follows Crawford’s theory, the on com true element. ‘lhe ra- 
dical principles of falts, bitumens, metals, ; ind all earths, or igi ‘ate from 
the primary efience of falts, which he con ject ures may be the oxigenous 
principle of Lavoifier. This is th e batis of all cryftallization ; and, as 
a motion of the component parts always precedes the formation of a 
eryital, and as the life of pk ints, and that of animals, confift in motion, 
Mr. S. thinks the diftinétion betwixt organic and in: re ranic bodies not 
foun led on nature. Of fimple earths our author admits ¢ oly four; 
eming barytes a metallic earth combined with vitriolic acid, ‘The 
chapter on the methods of feparating compot und fubfiances of the mine- 
ral kingdom into their component parts is very dete¢tive. “The fecond 
| part, which relates to practical metallurgy, is far the moft valuable, 
containing many excellent practical rules and remarks. We regret, 
however, that Mr. S. feems to have known nothing of Porn’s method of 
amalgamation : and the quickfilver furnaces which he has mentioned 
are in many refpects inferior to thofe ufed in Idria, which he has pro- 
bably omitted to defcribe, becaufe they are made a fecret of there. 


Jen alg. Lit. Zeit. 


AS TRON OM Y. 
Art. XX. Palermo. Difcorfa del P. D. Gius. Piaxzi, Ge. Difcourfe 
ei . D. Jof. iazzi, delivered at - opening of a chair of Aftrg- 
omy in the Academy of Palermo. 1790. 
A ra brief hiftory of aflronomy, prof. P. gives an eloquent eulo- 


: gium a the {cience, “with fome remarks on its extenfive ufe, and the 
mode of Rudying it, Efemeridi letterarie di Rama. 


ART. 
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Art. xxt. Padua. Globus caleftis Cufics ~Arabicus, Ev-. An Account 
ofthe Cufico-Arubic celeftial Globe in the Borg rian Mufeum at Vel- 
letri; to which is prenxed a Difiertation on the Aftronomy of the 
Arabs: by Sim. Ailemani: with Two Letters from Jof. Toaldo, 
Prof. cf Aftron. dc. gto. 2735p. 3 Plates. 1790. 

The preface to this work gives a fumi rary ACCO unt of the antiquities 
in the valual ble Mufeum at Velletri, fuch as have been explained by 
the learned being particularly me oro) “ thofe of the Arabs this, 
and that of Nani at Venice, are the richeft in the world, The globe 
_ defermbed is wholiy of bronze. | he figures of the conitellations 

eraved on it are tndificrently e xecuted, The Arabic name of each ts 
afaed dtoit. From two in joript ons it appears to have been made by 
she altronomer Cailar, at the command o Mohammed Alkamel the 

fixth juitan of F; gypt, in the year of th: * Hejra rey or A.D. 12 

‘The conftellations, the names of which are given, are in number Sei 

eight. ‘The globe is accurately cx pied, and prof. A. notices its dif- 


o 


tcrence from that of Prolemy. Great pati ence and learning were re- 
quifite to decyp! er a monument, fingular in its kind, which throws the 
ccareit light on the hitory of aftronoiny amongtt the Arabs. 


Yen. Al’. Lit. Léit. 
GFOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c 


Arr. xxii. Le Capelle Pontifcie e Cardinalizie, © The pontifica 


Le 
and cardinal Cl eh ewe Francis Cancetheri, with an hife 
torical, liturgical, and bibliographical Account of the Origin of all 


then Rites, atic) { ar dl 1) dern, the W Liters on all the chivals on 
ch they occur, the Churches where they are celebrated, and the 
Orders of the ecclefaitical Hierarchy refpe¢ting them. Vol. I. 


4! , 

Theugh this work is. not written in the me teclegant language, and dif- 
plays no gt reat critical undgment, it contains many inte refling accounts, 
the originality of which ren nd rs them entertaining, ard the information 
it conveys appears ‘to be authentic. It is ornamented with feveral 


ela . < > e*ve 1, 1 
plates, anc Waal Mane Cl nz VO; umes. 


jen. A le. Lit. Zeit. 


ART XXMIT Stutgard. Ge Sebi. hte una Befchreibung der zum Frana 
ma t Rrisfe ge ‘igen Reich{grafickeft Lixpurg, Sc. Hittory and 
Defcription ot the lnperial Counr of Limburg, in the Circle of 
b: conta. Vi : Il. and lait: Cor taining its ‘Topography, with 
: 7 re 9 — genealogic cal | Ta les, and a coloured Map. 
S\ $32 p- WE PT. 128. |) Ss. 3a. | 1790. 

3 Eat int thi 2 athe r give eh Prt fit ation, culture, manufa@tures, 
population, hige: nd remaricabie things of every particular place, 
proves, that he ailerts « the t « he n he favs, he has feen and ex- 
amined every thing, and had recourte to the moft authentic documents. 


Te M4. Alle. Lit. Le ite 
Art. xxiv. Levden. F. W. 


. v “gr - #. A Brevis E xpofitio Reipublica Ra- 
: ve - , - feted’ s Short Accognt of the Dutch Republic ; 
¢ r ti c sv ol a2lS f,Uultors, ¢ OQ, 142 dD. 1759. 
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The plan of this work is exa@tly the fame with thatof Mr.)’.’s commen- 
tarics, which are well known. Tt is far, however, from an abridgement 
of them: many of their impe »rfections being amended, and deficie Nci¢s 
fupplied. The fecond part, which relates to the conttitution of the 
rep tblic, and of the feveral provinces, tar exceeds all that could be ex- 
pected ; but the firit, or geographical part, is by no means io full as we 
could with. Ten. Allg. Lit. Leite 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Arr. xxv. Berlin and Stettin. Baugefchichte won agin Ee", 
Architectural Hiftory of Potfdam, part icularly during the Reign of 
Frederic I. by Hi. L. Man; ger, Vol I. Svo. 252p. Price iSg. 
zs. 8d.] 1789. 

The hiftory of the buildings undertaken by Frederic II. in his ufual 
place of retreat c ‘rtainly cJainis our nouce, and no one was fo capable 
of giving it faithtully as Mr. M. Ths presen volume reaches trom 
the carlicit period to the year 1762. wy re the reign of Frederic 
William I. ftone and brick were fearce'y to be feen in Potfdam, and 
that prince was fo habituated to the fig lit of his tall regiment, that a 
fireet did not pleafe him unlefs tlraig ht, unitorm, and with a row of 
gable ends like grenaciers caps. Thee was fometh ung in height fo 
attractive to him, that he built a houfe for the commandant, a very tal] 
gaan, the windows of which were fixteen feet high. 


Ten Alig. Lit. Zeit, 


NAVIGATION. 


ART. XXVI. Hamburg. Ucher Nothruder, (Fe. On fuccecaneous 
Rudde Sy or Methods that may be emptoyed for fteering a Shi ip 
wh: we has loft irs Rudder, or T iller, and fu; pplving the Lols as weil 

as poflible at Sea. 12 p. with a large Copper- plate. 


In this aaaiee feven occafional helms are defcribed, and figured, 
in the mott clear and intelligible manne ry fo that, in cafe of neceflity . 
the feaman may make choice of that which he can mo ft readily ap ply . 
or for which he can moft eafily find materials. Yew. lly. Lit. Lett, 


POLITICAL OECONOMY. 


Art. xxvir. Mentzand Leipfic. Briefe ther verfchiedene Thrile der 
Kameralwifinfchaft. Letters on various Braaches ot Political GE. 
conomy. Vol. 1]. 8vo. z27o0p. Price 16g. [2s. 6d.] 17y0. 


After a recommendation of the ftudy of political a@conomy, and 
fome remarks on fallowing, manure, breeding of fheep and carte, and 
fodder, the author of thefe letters proceeds to confider the reafons why 
agriculture is fo far from perfection in many parts of Germany ; its 
def cis, and modes of remedyi ing them; thecornstrade; the influence of 
government, ftanding armies, and the celibacy of the clergy on agri- 
culture and population ; foreits ; the ill effects of tythes, Cos in "all 
which he difplays great experience, knowledge, and jude: nent, 

Fen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


ART. XxvIIl, Bamberg and A Wirtzbarg. Vou den Vortheilen dep 
Kraukeabéufe r fir den Staat, Je. Ot the Advantages of Ho! poe 
toa State; by Aj, Fred, Markus, a. vp. &c, B8vO, 11g p. 1790. 

‘Lhe 
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. 


The difcourfe pronounced at tlie eftabliil hment of the general hofpi- 
tal at Bamberg occupies but a {mall part of this tract, the reft 1 is taken 


: 


uy) with proots Oi the wilt dom and De nefhicen ie ot the reigni ng cr prince 
bifhop, Franc: Lewis, under the heads of c: ymmifion in our of the 
poor, in 1757-38: {upprefiion of the 1 ety inftitutions relative to 
public education: encouragement ot agricult ure, induitry, and {ei- 
ae “tr TL PAeENse © " — 
ence: legiilation : co nfequences of Ne mild government: tteps taken 
to prevent want of corn and fuel: {cl yol tor midwives: regulations 
concerning furgery : fuccour adminiitered to the fick poor: deferip- 
tion of the general hofpital: popula ion of Bamberg : toundation of 
1, - Vs. ( ial Youre de bits 
Erthal. LMP STH wuld. Journ. ae ta. 


PHILOS OPS ¥Y¥- 


Ast. xx1x.  Leipfic. Briefe iber die Kanitifche Phil ilofopbie, fe 
Letters on Kant’s Philofophy: by C. Leon. Reinhold. Vol. 1. 
SVvO. 371 p- 17 90- 

He who wifhes to read in an 1 agery ftyle the refults of Kant’s 
reafoming with ref] pect to our rights and duties in this life, and the 
grounds of our hy pe i La weeny with out examining the preinifes rom 
which thofe refuits are drawn, will here find them placed in a confpt- 
cuous light, and delis hanes in fuch a manner as to be rendered eatily 
gntelligible. ‘The prefent ftate of Phight tea which forms the fub- 

ct ot the firft letters, wall be found hig initructive. 


Fen. Allg . Lit. & if. 


Art. xxx. Leipic. K. H. H. Betvachtungen iiber die Philcfophie der 
uateriicber Reitcion. 1 | noug hts on the Phil 10; phy of Nat ura. Ixe]i- 
gion: by Ch. H. Heydenreich. Vol. li. 8vo. 252 p. 1791. 
In this volume, which deferves the fame commendation as the tor- 

mer [ice our Rev. Vol. X. p. 355], prot. H. concludes his work. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


Arr. xxxr. Leipfic. Verfuch tiber einige plychologijche Fragen, Se. 
Eifay on fome ptychological Qacitio ns: by Vallaume. 8v0. 467 ps 


Price ir. 42. | 4s]. 1789. 


‘The eflavs in this volume are feven. 1. Ondreams. 2. Shall we 
in a future ftate have a remembrance of this?—Mr. V. c oncludes ne- 
gatively. 3. On the laws by w hich man is guided in his judgment 
concerning truth and falfeh od, or the marks “of truth. —Man judges 
according to the fate of his conceptions, whether it be habitual, or 
oceafional. What agrees with his c nceptions at the time is to him 
truth. 4. Cannot pl eafure ferve initead of pain to unfold man’s fa- 


; cult ies ~ baat ain i in fome re {pei ts indifpeniable, -<. to an 
on 10n ap aintt the 1 wo rpor eit) of the moving aculty. . On Bon- 
nant tem of the ¢ orgar ‘tiation of the brain. —Mr. V. examines the ar- 


guments on both fides of the queition, and thinks thofe in its favour 
the more weighty. 7. On felf-knowledge, 
= . ; 


‘Ten. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. xxxt1n. Vere. Some rigid monks, having fancied, that 
ek —  ' 
Villaume’s book on | the eo and End of Evil [fee our Rev, Vol. 
r wr a vf al ow % 
IV. p. 456, and Vol. VI. p. 1 5} tended to promote Saciniehien. 


proctred.a reauifition for ios fupprefiion to bé made to the {upreme 
court 
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court by the prince bifhop of Seckau. This, however, was refufed, 
on the principles of toleration ; and to the refufal was added the higheft 
encomiums on the work, and a recommendation of it to the perutal of 
divines of everv perfuafion, qualified indeed with the remark, that it 
was not exempt from error, though free from any that could produce 


- . s j} . , . 
dangerous coniequences. Jen. Alig. Lit. Leit, 


METAPHYSICS. 

Art. xxxiit. Unterfuchungen iiber Kant’s Critth, &- An Examina- 
tion of Kant’s Critik der Reinen Vernunft; by M,G. U. Braitberger. 
SvO. 430 pe 1 799. 

Few of Kant’s opponents have taken the trouble of ftudying his 
work fo thoroughly as Mr. B. wherefore we may perhaps deem this 
the only proper examination, yet publifhed, of the philofophy of Kant, 
whom our author follows ttep by ftep. Many of Kant’s obfcurities, 
however, noticed by Mr. B., have been fully cleared up by Reinhold in 
his Theory of Perception. [fee our Rev. Vol. VI. p. 362]. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 


Arr. xxxiv. Amfterdam. Quintus Horatius Flaccus: door R. van 
Omneren, Se. Q. Horatius Flaccus: by R. van Ommeren, 


Matter of the public School at Amiterdam. 8vo. 216p. 178g 


Whien we confider, that of all the Roman poets none has given fo 
many marks of anoble and exalted mind as Horace; yet that he has 
been almoft univerfally accufed by the learned of later times of flattery, 
cowardice, and licentioufnefs; it is natural to afk, whence this appa- 
rent contradiction? To folve this queftion was the principal object of 
the two diiiertations here publifhed, which were firft read in a fociety 
at Amitesdam (pro Coxcordia F Libertate). Confidered both as a man 
and asa citizen, Mr. v. O. defends him againft the above charges, and 
brings found arguments to exculpate him from each. We with our 
author may be as fuccefsful in his fecondary objeét, the moderating the 
overiiretched party fpirit of his countrymen, as he is in proving, that 
Horace did not difgrace by his life the principles of virtue he taught. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


ART. xxxv, Leyden. Marci Antonii Mureti Opera ommia, Fe. The 
Works of M. A. Muretus, with Additions and Corre¢tions from 
Manufcripts, and a brief Commentary, by D.Ruhnken,whofe Preface 
is prefixed to the fourth Volume. 4 Vols. 8vo. Price gr. 16g. 
[rl 14s]. 1789. 

‘The admirer of Muretus will have reafon to be pleafed with this 
edition of his works, which is confiderably enlarged. Mr. R. has given 
us, befides his own preface, thofe of Thomafius, and the Padua edition 
Of i741. A good likenefs of Muretus is prefixed to vol. 1. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. xxxv. Cracow. Mr. H. Przybyliki, librarian to the univer- 
fty of this place, and prefident of the Philanthropic Society, already 
known by his excellent tranflations from the Englith [fee our Rev. Vol. 
Vill. p. 479.) is now publishing a Polith verfion of the works of 
Hefiod, Fen, Allg. Lit. Leite 


4 . ART. 
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COINS AND MEDALS. 


Arr. xxxvit. Lubec. Labecki/ches Munz- und Medaillen-kabinet 3c, 
The Cabinet of Lubec Coins and Medals, collected by Lew. H. 
Miller, with explanatory Remarks, and a Hiftory of Coins: by J, 
Herm. Schnobel. Svo. 154 pe 1790. 

The great and particular influence which the town of Lubec had 
over the money ot Germany in general, mutt render the hiftory of its 
coinage important. The cabinet collec ted by the late Mr. M. was as 
ne arly as poflible complete, and the defcription of it 1s fuch as it ought. 
"The widow of Mr. M. has prefented the cabinet to the public library 
of Lubec. ‘Fen. Allz. Lit. Zeii. 


HISTOR Y¥- 


Art. xxxvirt. Be tlin. Hiftsire géuéalgique & chronslogique de la 
fereniffime Maifan ae Heffe >-Hombourg, Fe. A genealogical and chro- 
“nological Hittory of the Houf ‘of Hefle- Hombourg, by way of 
Appendix to Mr. Mallet’s Hitt tory ot ‘eile, drawn up from the 
"‘hitle-Deeds and M nufcript ts in the Archives of that Houfe: by 
Mr. de Verdy du Vernois, Pi ceedaia to the King of Pruffia, &Ce 
7QO!. 


Mr. du V. modeftly apologizes for his attempt to follow Mr. Mallet, 


bet, without entering into a compartfon, we do not think the condi- 
Hons — to a faithfal and interefting hiftory will be found any 
\ e better fultilled than in the prefe nt work. After a fhort view of 
ee country, its fituation, produce, and government, Mr. du V. exa- 


mines the nghts and titles of the houfe ot Heffe, and the landgrave of 
PMombourg, adding a genealogic: il table of the brasch of Hefle-Hom- 
bourg. in a chronologic: vy hiftory of occurrences he examines the 
attions of t > princes ot this houfe, the influence they had on thofe 
events which were their motives or effects, the chara¢ter of thofe prin- 
ces, and the reafons of their actions. From that excellent part which 
includes the life of Frederic Il., or the Silve er-Leg, we will copy the 
acc ount of the battle of Fehrbellin, in which a mifreprefentation of the 
rova!l author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg is corretted. 

‘© The Swedes, to the number of 20,000, after having ravaged the 
marquifate, had advanced as far as Fehrbcilin on the Havel. Frederic 
Wilham, whom they fuppofed to be in Franconia, was come to fuccour 
his dom:mons with 5600 horfe, and twelve field-pieces, and fought to 
fall upon them unexpectedly. In confequence he directed the prince of 
Hefle to reconnoitre the enemy, and to put himfelf at the head of the 
advanced guard, compofed of the re giments of dra goons of Dorfling 
oer Anhalt, making together 1660 horfe. Provided with an order in 

writing, which he had requefted of the elector, the prince fet our, and 
found the Swedes drawn up in order of battle. Their poiition was b 
Ao means advantageous: he obferved its weaknefs; and haltened to 
f-ize a fmall eminence which commanded the enemy. Count Prome 
mitz was diretted to execute this; w! ich } he did with fuccefs. Atthe 
fume time he difpatched aid- de-camp Sprezel to the eleétor, to requeit 
hie to advance, and fi 'pport him: but hefore he could receive an 
antwer he found himfelf obliged to engage the enemy, by attacking 
ticir advanced guard. The aid-de camp brought him an order to 


- retreat : 
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retreat: but this he could not now do with fafe He fent, there- 
fore, count Promnitz, w ho convinced the lelles that it was impofli- 
ble for the prince to retreat, that the enemy appeared to be greatly 
alarmed, and that they would probably be defeated, if he fupported the 
advanced guard, ‘This was more than fuficient to determine him. 
Promnitz haitened to tell the prince to keep his ground, and that 
he would be fupported. ‘The elector in fact came up, and while he 
placed his cannon on the eminence feized by the prince of Heffe, the 
Jatter, at the head of the two regiments he commanded, fell fword i in 
hand on the regiment of Swedifh body guards, under general Delwig, 
and routed it. ” At the fame inftant the eleétor attacked the other w ing 
ot the enemies line, defeated it, and ftruck fuch terror into the reft of 
the army, that they took flight. Thus the victory was complete.” 
Fournal Eneyclopédique. 


Art. XXXIX. Berlin. Prozefs des Buchdrucker Unger gegen den Oben- 
confiRorialrath Zillner, Se. ‘Trial at Law between Mr. Unger, 
Printer, and Mr. Zeellner, Counfellor of the Grand Conhitorv, as 
Cenfor of a prohibited Beok, 8v0o, 152 p. 1791. 

Mr. U. having publifhed a catechifm, written by Mr. Gebhard 
preacher at Berlin, for the inftruction of the lower clafs of people, in 
which all the a! bfrufe p sarts ot that printed by authority were omitted ,the 
minifter von Willner, on the pretence of its being a libel on the eltab- 
lithed catechifm, forbad him to fell another copy, under penalty of a 
hundred ducats, telling him, that he might recover his expences of 
printing, &c. from Mr. Z. the centfor, who had given him permi: lion 
to printit. In confequence Mr, U. brought an action againit Mr. Z. 
betore the chamber of juftice, but loft his caufe: for, notwithitanding 
the interdiction of the minifter, the court, much to its honour, decreed, 
that Mr. Z. was periectiy right; obierving, that the oljice of cenfor 
was intended merely to fupprefs perfonal invettiv e, and private malice, 
and not to lay the ‘eat reitraint on the candid examination of truth, 
againit whomfoever it might militate. 

Refides the information contained in this tract, the reader will find it 
highly entertaining. Jen. Ally. Lit. Leite 


Art. xi. Eifenach. The brother of the late baron Hellfeld has 
publithed a 3d vol. of Effays relative to the [ittory and Statiftics of 
Saxony, from unpublithed Originals, (fee our Rev. V ol. VI.p.485 ] which 
is equally valuable in materials with the former, though asa writer Lewis 
Charles von H. is inferior to the baron, Jen. Alig. Lit. Leit. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Art. xi1. Gottingen. Dr. Bartel has this year publithed the firft 
vol. of anew, and contiderably improved, edition of his Letters on Ca- 
Jabria and Sicily [fee our Rev. Vol. 1]. p. 373, and Vol. VII. p.113], 
and gives us hopes, that a third volume of his valuable work will {oon 
make its appearance. Jen. Ailg. Lit, Zeit. 


POETR Y.- 


Arr. xu11. Leipfic. Bliomberis, cin Rittergedicht, Ee, Bliombe- 
tis, an Heroic Poem in Twelve Books: by Alxinger. 8v0. 482 
P- 1791. 

Mr, 
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Mr. A. has by this poem acquired a confiderable rank amongft the 
beft German poets in epic romance after Wieland, though from him 
he mutt be placed at fome diftance. If the whole poem, indeed, had 
been equal to the ninth book, we fhould not have hefitated to clafs it 
with Wicland’s Oberon. In this book Affacar, a favage tyrant, is 
brought to jaftice by the hero of the poem. One of his crimes de- 
te¢ted gives the judge occafion to call for all who have complaints 
againit him. 

“ Wie, wenn den kiihnen bifewicht, As when the eye of God finds the 
audacious villain, 
Der, iberretf dem portli. hen gericht, Who, ripe for divine juitice, 
Sich auf das meer in dem mit feinen ‘Traverfes the fea in a veilel 
SHAAER 


Befchrverten fhiffe wagt, die blicke Laden with his fins, 


ly lies finde ey 
- . , ve ’ ? ~ , > al} } 

Und defen rachermund dem heer der And his avenging voice calis the 
Rarme ruft, hd of ftorms, 

D; > arm daun, aus anfge chlofner The ftorms, raging from their one 
king? locked cavern > 

Ergrim mi, ate fittige beladen mit gee Shake their wings charged with 
cuillern tiiunder, 


Hertoben, und das {hiff ax einem fels And dah the hhip on the rocks, 


So tabet nun das valk von allen xeiten So raged the people now on all 
by r. fides, 

Es find nicht xwwey partheyen mehr, They were-no longer divided, 

Denn fich, es drangen auch dickrieger, Then fee, the warriors alfo, 

Die erft bethirt fiir dex gekrinten Who before mifled bore arms for 

freger the victorious king, 

Die evaffen trugen, fich mit klagen Prefs clamoroufly for a‘hearing. 


VHPT Ve rhor. 


We eh hell die ra. oe fhe mit glibeden How fwift revenge drives them 


] q . . ° ~ 
Racheln treibet ! * “with his fiery goad! 

Wie lant fie febrevn ! Schon iff des How loud they cry ! The judge’s 
richter's obr betaubct. ear is already ftunned. 


Schon 3? die luft von Ricken febwer.”’ Already is the air laden with oaths. 
With many ftriking proofs of poetic genius, Mr. A. deferves the 
praiie of great induftry an the ufe of the nle. In twelve hundred and 
forty-three ftanzas of eight lines we meet with fcarcely one talfe 
rime, few harfh lines, and few inaccurate expreflions. Some ex- 
cclleat remarks on rhimte, poetic licence, &c. are added to the poem. 
Jen. Allg. Lit, Leite 
EDUCA TI ON. 


Art. XLitt. Paris.  Nowveanx Effais d’ Education, ce. New Effays 
on Education, or a Selection of the moft beautiful Paflages in ancient 
and modern Hittory, interfperfed with Dialogues, Anecdotes, Fables, 
Tales, &c. by Mr. Freville. 3 vols. r2mo. 1780. 

This is an ufeful book for {chools, confifting of excellent moral pre- 


cepts, educed from hiftorical fatts, with the moft valuable fayings ef 
eclebrated philofopbers, &c, A vantcourcut. 





